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Five Features This Week: Can Cotton Production Be Stabilized? Page 3—The Best Time 
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Saves You Dollars 


It’s that enviable combination of great power and low 
cost for fuel, for oil, for upkeep that has made the John 
Deere the popular farm tractor wherever it is known. 


When you can burn low grade fuels at a big saving 
over the cost of gasoline, which thousands of John 
Deere users are doing—you save real cash. 


When you keep down the upkeep cost to a very few dollars 
per year—and many users have operated their tractors for one, 
two and three years without any upkeep expense—again you are 
keeping money in your pocket that can be used for other purposes. 


You are buying a tractor because you are sure it will cut your 
production costs. The dollars you save in fuel, in oil, in upkeep 
expense makes your investment in a John Deere extra profitable. 
Ask any owner. 


You will find the reason for the superior performance of John 
Deere tractors—both the John Deere Model D for the heavier 
farm jobs and the John Deere General Purpose—due to their 
special heavy-duty design. They are built for farm work, built to 
burn low-priced fuels—built to give you extra years of service. 


Let your John Deere dealer tell you more about John Deere 
tractors. Get the names of owners—talk to them. Get all the 
facts before you buy. 


Write for Booklet, ‘‘What the Neighbors Say” 


It’s chockful of interesting letters from nearly 100 John 
Deere Tractor users. It’s full of unbiased facts well worth 
reading. If interested in the John Deere General Purpose 
Tractor also, ask for booklet “From the Other Side of the 
Fence.”” Write to John Deere, Moline, Ill., and ask for book- 


let FL-635 


JOHN= DEERE 


TRADE MARK OF QUALITY MADE FAMOUS BY GOOD IMPLEMENTS 





Howto Get Your Renewal Free 


If you be 


if you believe it would help your neighbors to read it, 


why not 
names an 


sample copies? 


when you 
or extend 
two one-y 


two-year subscription at $1.00 


your own 


Your Choice 


f Ladies’ or Gents’ 
models, Richly en- 


graved 25 yr. cases. 










lieve in THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER and 


show them a copy or two—or send us their 
d addresses and let us send them some free 

We'll be delighted to do it. And— 
send us $1.00 in subscriptions we will renew 
your own subscription for one year. Just get 


(iuaranteed 
rate. Radium dial. 
Send No Money— 
pay only $3.95 and 
postage on arrival, 
Money back if not delighted. 
Bradley, H-374, Newton, MASS. 


ear subscriptions at 50 cents each or only one 
Send us the dollar and 
subscription will be renewed one year MREE. 











WINDMILLS... 


for ECONOMY 


HEREVER the wind blows, an AERMOTOR affords 

the cheapest power for pumping water. There 
is a size for every need. The 6-foot size is sufficient 
to supply one home from a shallow well and the 
cost is very moderate. For large quantities of water, 
or for deep wells, there are larger AERMOTORS up 
to twenty feet in diameter. 


All over the world you will find AERMOTORS pump- 
ing water for household use, for watering cattle, for 
irrigating fields and for other purposes. The AUTO- 
OILED AERMOTOR oils itself, adjusts itself*to strong 
winds and runs efficiently in any wind. One oiling a 
Hh) year is all that it needs. The gears run in oilina 

v\/ tightly enclosed case. ... For full information write 


AERMOTOR CO. 
2500 Roosevelt Road .. Chicago 


I See By The Ads 


N MY last piece in this paper I was 
tellin’ about my trip through Indiany 
and Ohio and Michigan on June 11 when 
I was on my way up here in Canada. I 
didn't get through 





tellin’ about this. I 
am_ seein’ a_ whole 
passle up here and 


learnin’ a right smart 
but I want to write 
you about that later. 

They 
fine crop 
in Indiany. It 
just headin’ out when 
I seen it. 


sure got a 
of wheat 





was 





BILL CASPBR 


Maybe .you recol- 
lect in my last piece I wrote about how 
they grow corn in Indiany. They seem to 
do right well with it but most of them’s 
machinery is too big. I seen just plenty 
of farmers plowin’ corn with machines 
that couldn’t plow less than two rows at a 
time. They'd take half of one middle, 
all the next one and half of another at one 
trip through. It seemed like that was the 
best they could do. It was just like you 
run around two rows of corn with a scoot- 
scrape and then busted out the 
They had to drive three horses. 

Some farmers was better fixed. They 
had plows they could work one row ata 
time with. They straddled the row and 
worked half the middle on each side. They 
all had to ride this new-fangled machin- 
ery—to hold it down, I reckon. I sure 
would love to them a Georgia 
stock and scooter and scrape. 

“These fellows has got a lot of thinnin’ 
to do,” says I to the editor, noticin’ there 
was four stalks in every hill and the rows 
already too narrow. 

“They don’t do no thinnin’ up here,” 
says he. 

“What?” says I. 

“No sir,” “That’s the way 
they grow it up here. They plant four 
kernels in a hill and they expect to grow 
four stalks with four good ears.” 

“Shucks,” says JT. “They ought to 
have my kind of corn, then they could 


er and 
middle. 


show 


says he. 


crow four good ears on one stalk and 
they wouldn't have to leave it so thick. 
Land sakes! Look at them chickens,” 
says I. “That fellow sure has got lots 
of them.” 

3y that time we was up in North In- 
diany over close to Ohio. They got fine 
farmin’ land in them parts. All the farm- 
ers looks well-to-do. You see just lots 
of cows and chickens and hogs and most 
ever house is fine. 

I reckon though must be 
widows in that country too. I seen one a 
workin’ her garden. I reckon she didn't 
have no horse either. She had fixed her 
up a plow she could push without a horse 
to pull it. It looked like she had took a 
regular plowstock—found a real light one 


there some 


somewhere—and got her a big wheel 
about two feet across. Then she fastened 
that wheel on the end of the beam. And 


there she was a pushin’ that thing along 
and plowin’ her garden as big as you 
please and makin’ a good job of it. 

“What's bad 
here ?” was 
Indiany. 


“Sweet clover,” savs he. 


around 
down in 


smells so 
when we 


that 
says I, 


“Guess again,” says I, “znd if you know, 
maybe you could tell me the truth this 
time.” 

“Tt’s sweet clover,” says he. “That's 
the way it smells when it’s cut for hay.” 

“T don't see nothin’ sweet about that,” 
says I. 

Well this is all I can write you now. 
I’m up here in Canada and I can't spend 
all my time writin’. I got to see ever- 
thing I can. I'll write another piece for 
you next week. 

F Yours truly, 


BILL CASPER. 
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FREE! 


BOOKLET ON 
“Farm Sanitation” 


4 R E 5 oO TODAY! 
DI P NOE Germicide 


WORE Parasiticide 
Disinfectant 
















Kreso Dip No, 1, standardized, is a coal-car 
product—non-irritating, effective, inexpensive, 
It is for use on horses, cattle, sheep, goats, swine, 
dogs and poultry. It destroys lice, fleas, sheep 
ticks and chicken mites, It drives away flies 
and mosquitoes. Kreso Dip No. 1 disinfects, 
cleanses and helps deodorize. 


Purchase Kreso Dip No. 1 at Drug Stores 
When writing for ‘Farm Sanitation”” booklet address: 


Animal Industry Dept., Desk K -4-G 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


Detroit, Michigan - Walkerville, Ontario 








THE BILOX/ SPECIAL -—~ 


SoYBEAN ARVESTER 





Harvests Soybeans | 
right from the Row 


after they are thoroughly matured, 
which is the best known method 
of saving seed beans. Only three 
foot, three inches from center to 
center of tread. Harvests beans 
between corn rows four and one- 
half feet wide or wider. Roller 
bearings throughout assures light 
draft. Order early and avoid the 
rush which comes later in the 
season. Price $150 f.o.b. factory. 


We also manufacture the Little 


Giant Bean Harvester, price $125 
f.o.b. factory. 


HARDY & NEWSOM, Inc. 
LaGrange, N. C. 




























Wear and 
Take Orders for 
My Amazing Hats 


My fine Super-Quality Wool Felt 
and Belgian Fur-Felt Hats are 
taking the country by storm I 
need men to wear sample hits 
and take orders from friends. Hand 
some styles. A saving of $2 to $5 
fruaranteed on every hat. 


FREE OFFER SAMPLE HAT 


Rush name for complete equipment 
and sample Hat offer, sent FREE 


Experience not necessary Start in 
spare time. I furnish everything Write quick I'l 
also send you FREE complete line Riin-Proof, Made- 
to-Meusure Caps in latest styles. J. W. Taylor, Pres 


TAYLOR HAT & CAP MFRS., Y-55, Cincinnati, Ohio 





tunity 5100 
a week selling fine made-to- 2 


measure all-wool suits at $23.50 
=—$29.50 and $36.50 retail, direct to wearer. f 
Biggest values; positively sell on sight. Big- 
gest commissions paid in advance. Chance to 
earn own clothes Free. We attend to delivery 
and collections. New style outfit of large cloth 
samples, 100 styles, furnished free. Writest 
Mead C Dept. U-823 
Harrison & Throop Sts. 
Chicago, Ul. |, 
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Can Cotton Production Be Stabilized? 


Ownership of Land Gives No Right to Use It to Public Detriment 


When we think of an increase or decrease in cotton acre- 
age we usually think of the natural change in crops on 
land that already is in cultivation. In this article Mr. 
Ashe calls attention to a much more dangerous source of 
increased acreage in future years. Mr. Ashe suggests a 
plan for meeting this threat. Is his plan icasible? What 
should be done? What can be done? 

EFORE a permit will be issued by the Interstate 

Commerce Commission for building a_ single 

mile of railroad engaged in interstate traffic, it 
must be shown that there is a necessity for it; that it 
does not unduly compete with any existing railroad. 

This refusal of permit to build 
is based upon the principle that it 
is the duty of the sovereign state 
not only to promote public wel- 
fare, but to avoid disaster. 

Why should it not be necessary 
for the owner of land not at pres- 
ent in cultivation to show that 
there is a shortage of the crop he 
would produce; that there is a 
public necessity for the cultivation 
of his land before a permit will 
be issued for a change in its form of use? 


Heads We Win; Tails You Lose 


tas are not less than 20,000,000 acres of stump 





’, ASHE 


and wooded land which the owners are waiting to 

push on the market as cotton land whenever a 
few crops of cotton have been produced at a profitable 
price. The progressive increase in production from 
this land as it is placed in cultivation will upset any 
plan which Mr. Legge and Mr. Williams of the Federal 
Farm Board have for the permanent stabilization of 
cotton prices. 

The plan of government assistance to the cotton 
planter through the Federal Farm Board embraces the 
principle, “Heads we win; tails you lose.” If profits 
are made by the marketing associations, these profits 
accrue to the organizations or to the agencies which 
represent them. If losses occur the government must 
bear them. The greatest possibility of loss is through 
fall in price of cotton as a result of production of a 
succession of crops so large that carry-overs cannot be 
disposed without disorganizing the market. 


The most important problem which confronts the 
Farm Board, then, is the restriction of acreage. It is 
this element which has disturbed both friends and 


foes of all forms of Federal farm relief financing, at 
least as regards many staple crops. The production of 
some crops is confined to definite types of soils or is 
restricted to limited climatic areas. In the case of 
these crops coercive methods of lim- 
iting production are not necessary. 
Such, however, is not the case with 
cotton. The acreage of cotton could 
be enormously extended and could be 
extended without encroaching upon 
lands now occupied by any other 
Profitable crop. 


First, there is the additional acre- 
age which can be planted by thou- 
sands of persons who are already engaged in farming, 
for at present there are few farms within the Cotton 
Belt the cleared land of which, suitabie for growing 
cotton, is entirely in cultivation. 


Then there are thousands of acres, in the Southeast 
N particular, which have been regarded as cotton land 
but the farming of which during the past decade has 
been abandoned. The former cultivators of these lands, 
either small freeholders or tenants, gave up the farm- 
ing of marginal lands, moved to the towns, and became 
mill employees. or. laborers, 








By? W. W. ASHE 


Forester, U.S. Forest Service 


This land in most cases is available for immediate 
cultivation; the houses and buildings are already con- 
structed; ditches perhaps must be reopened in bottoms ; 
terraces repaired on slopes; and some sprouting done. 
The few tools needed for cotton cultivation were often 
left in the barn and are still as a rule usable. Live- 
stock alone is needed and while it is not so easy now 
as it was 20 years ago to secure a “pony” mule, it will 
be possible within a few years with cotton at profitable 
prices for thousands of these small farms in the hill 
country again to be placed in cotton. 

Many of the owners of such farms left them, not 
with the intention of permanently 
giving up farming but to engage in fees 
other work until there was some 
change for the better in the economic 
system which placed them in an earn- 
ing status below that of day laborers. 
At the first opportunity they planned 
to return home; to resume farming. 
A large number of those who thus 
left the farms have come in contact 
with city life. They now have rela- 
tively short hours of work and have 
steady jobs and will not return to 
their farms. Some, however, can be 
expected to return as soon as they 
realize that cotton is again upon a 
profitable basis, but even though many 
may resume cultivation of these mar- 
ginal lands, their producing capacity is so limited that 
with our expanding need for cotton and increasing pop- 
ulation the added production from this source may be 
taken care of. 


Millions of Acres Available for Cotton 
IS a third class of land, however, that will most 


TIS; 
| idee ae threaten the ultimate success of stabili- 

zation of the cotton output. Two-thirds of the area 
of Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, and about the same 
proportion of the area of the southern half of Arkan- 
sas and of the eastern portion of Texas is still either 
wooded and in process of being cut over, or is already 
cut-over stump lands. This is essentially land which 
has never been in cultivation. 


About one-half of this enormous area, amounting to 
not less than 22,000,000 acres, is potential cotton grow- 
land. The area at present cultivated to cotton 
amounts to about 42,000,000 
acres. If this new land were 
brought in there would be 
60,000,000 acres available for 
cotton growing. It is chiefly 
held in large blocks. 


ing 


For the most part, the pres- 
ent owners acquired it for the 
timber values alone. In their 
purchase only a trivial value, 
was placed upon the soil even when the soil was 
Millions of acres have poor soil for 


if any, 
of good quality. 
grain crops though suitable for cotton culture, or soil 


of indifferent quality for general farming. A relatively 
small area, the alluvials of the lower Mississippi River, 
has really good soils. The timber has largely been cut. 


Financed by strong companies, much: of this land 
will be subdivided whenever the economic cotton situ- 
ation seems to justify it. It will be sold in part through 
colonizing schemes. This was the method which was 
being. developed at the. time wher, the agricultural de- 








pression checked the expansion in farm area. Some of 
the tracts with the best soil and which are most prom- 
isingly situated may be held by the present owners and 
developed into large plantations. 

Regardless of the manner of conversion into future 
farms, it is these lands which menace any plans for the 
stabilization of cotton output. How can their use be 
controlled so as to protect the interest not only of the 
present farming population but of the Government as 
well as in its financing plan? Producers of cotton can 
agree to limit production from year to year. This, 
however, in case the price of cotton should remain for 
several years at a point which assures a reasonable 
profit will not prevent clearing and placing in culti- 
vation an enormous area of this new cotton land. There 
is every indication from past experience that this land 
will be placed in cultivation unless en- 
forceable measures are taken to prevent 
it, and that placing it in cultivation will 
surely result in enormous crops causing 
overproduction, unmarketable surplus and 
consequently low prices, and a repetition 
of the ruin which periodically overtakes 
the cotton growing industry. 


But can any method be taken to pre- 
vent an owner from clearing and placing 
in cultivation his own land? 


Government Help to Industries 


EMEMBER that we are embarking 
upon our third big step in Federal 


control of business. The first was 
the building up largely through the 
tariff of a number of big business concerns which 


through controlled output largely control the prices in 
certain lines of the commodities which they produce 


or sell, and to a certain extent the prices of those 
which they buy as well. Some of them, like the 
steel industry, produce only upon demand. Not a 


pound of steel need be produced except on accepted 
orders. There need be no carry-over surplus. 


The second was the regulation of interstate railroad 
rates and (what is now in process) the consolidation 
under government direction of all of the major rail- 
roads of the United States into a limited number -of 
systems, “to effect economies in transportation” and 
at the same time to protect the owners of railroad 
securities. 

The third step is the attempt to stabilize the prices 
of certain agricultural products. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission is the body to 
which Congress has delegated limited authority to 
determine and decide upon certain matters affecting 
interstate commerce and railroad rate adjustments. 
The ramifications of the interest of the government in 
our railroads as interpreted by this body furnish a 
precedent which may be a guide at least in preventing 
placing in cultivation additional lands in competition 
with those already producing cotton. The government 
in the case of the railroads has assumed the power to 
decide whether interstate rates are reasonable; and in 
deciding as to the reasonableness of a rate, to allow 
earnings upon a fair valuation. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has authority to refuse a permit for 
the construction of a new railroad line if such a new 
line will unduly compete with an existing line which is 
already adequately serving the territory. 

There are many cases where this commission has 
refused applications for constructing such new lines 
on the ground that they are unnecessary at the present 
time. The commission has gone much further. it has 


(Concluded on page 15) 
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PLAY THE GAME BY THE RULES 


HE following rules are generally accepted as 
sound and a safe guide for feeding dairy cows :— 
1. One pound of legume hay daily for every 100 pounds 

of the cow’s weight. 

2. Three pounds of silage daily for every 100 pounds of 
the cow's weight. 

3. One pound of concentrates or grain for each three or 
four pounds of milk produced, depending on its percentzge 
of butterfat; or one pound of grain per day for every pound 
of butterfat produced per week. 


Of course, these are only general rules and it may 
not be best to adhere to them exactly in all cases, but 
the failure to produce the feeds, or to purchase them 
at an equal cost, is not a legitimate reason for break- 
ing any of these rules. But as we go over the South, 
as we have now been doing for nearly 40 years, and 
observe the increasing dairy production we cannot help 
but wonder how many or how few dairy cows, even 
during the winter season, get their full share of one 
pound of good legume hay per day for every 100 pounds 
of their weight. Also how many cows, even when a 
silo is used, get their three pounds of silage for each 
100 pounds of their weight every day during the win- 
ter and also during the periods of short, dry pastures 
in summer ? 

If these rules are sound, and they most certainly are 
if the results of experiment and experience mean any- 
thing, then why is it that the dairy cows and other 
young, growing cattle of the South do not get even 
this small allowance of legume hay? It certainly is 
not because there are not several haymaking legumes 
well adapted to every part of the South. It must be 
because we have never been accustomed to or learned 
how to produce legume hays in adequate quantities. 

If we grew enough of all kinds of hays to supply 
our needs it might be assumed that we were not yet 
fully convinced of the superiority of legume hays over 
grass hays for dairy cows. Moreover, if we consider 
that relatively few of our cows get silage, when suffi- 
cient pasturage is not available, and therefore should 
have not one but two pounds of legume hay daily for 
every 100 pounds of their weight, the shortage of leg- 
ume hay is beyond understanding. 

Another obstacle to an understanding of our failure 
to produce sufficient legumes is added by the condition 
of our soils, which are so generally in need of addi- 
tional nitrogen which legumes take from the air. Dairy- 
men, therefore, have two potent reasons for growing 
legumes, neither of which, nor both combined, have 
yet induced them to grow enough legumes to supply 
the minimum needs of our small dairy cow population. 

The third rule has greater reason for its non-ob- 
servance and yet we believe it is more nearly complied 
with than either the legume hay or silage rule in the 
feeding of our dairy cows. At least it is a fact that 
the proportion of our feed cost, due to the concentrates 
or grains fed, is larger than is the case in the East, 
North, or West. We do not feed more grain, but 
the proportion of their cost to the total feed costs is 
greater. This is not alone due to the higher average 
price of concentrates in the South, but probably more 
largely due to our failure to provide equally good pas- 
tures and sufficient quantities of legume hay and silage. 


THE LATEST TARIFF SWINDLE: WHAT IT 
PROMISES TO DO 


ERE is what the new tariff bill, signed by 
President Hoover on June 17, promises to do :— 
1. Increase the cost of living about $1,000,- 
000,000. 
2.._ Increase the government’s revenue only about 
$75,000,000. 
3. Raise the average of tariff duties from 35 per 
cent to 40 per cent. 
4. Repudiate the President’s request for limited re- 
vision. 
5. Double-cross the farmers. 


Fretl Brenckman, Washington representative of the 
National Grange, says of it: “The rates of the bill 
which has been passed by the Senate and sent to con- 
ference fall far short of placing agriculture on a basis 
of equality with industry as was promised in the last 
presidential campaign.” They— 


6. Give about four times as many increases to industry 
as to agriculture. 

7. Encourage inefficient production by high duties and so 
insure enormous profits for many factories. 

8. Impose a tariff on scores of raw materials and increases 
on others. 

9. )lave started reprisals against us by many nations and 
Prote:ts from 33 nations and endanger our foreign relations. 

Even the Wall Street Journal has raised its. voice 


agaiiyt this latest tariff monstrosity, asserting that 
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Toast to the Flag 
By JOHN DALY, of Kansas 


Here’s to the red of it; 

There’s not a thread of it, 

No, not a shred of it, 

In all the spread of it, 
From foot to head, 

But heroes ‘died for it, 

Faced steel and lead for it, 

Precious blood shed for it, 
Bathing it red. 


Here’s to the white of it; 
Thrilled by the sight of it, 
Who knows the right of it 
But has felt the might of it 

Through day and night; 
Womanhood’s care for it 
Made manhood dare for it, 
Purity’s prayer for it 

Kept it so white, 


Here’s to the blue of it; 
Heavenly hue of it, 
Star-Spangled view of it, 
Honesty’s due of it, 
Constant and true: 
Here’s to the soul of it, 
Stars, Stripes and pole of it, 
Here’s to the soul of it, 
Red, white and blue. 











while a policy of protection was needed by this country 
throughout the early part of its existence, times have 
changed to such an extent that protection is not the 
boon it once was. 

“We have had free trade on a continental scale, de- 


spite the tariff barrier at the boundaries,” says this 
journal. “Now we require, not free trade, but greater 





Potato Waste Too High, Sales Too Low 


HE sweet potato crop of the United States 

for the three years 1926-28 (the latest for 

which we have complete figures) has aver- 
aged 84,825,333 bushels a year. The eleven 
Southern States south of Virginia (grouped by 
the United States Department of Agriculture as 
the “Southern Section” of the sweet potato 
states) produced of this amount 67,175,666 bush- 
els, more than 79 per cent, or nearly four-fifths 
of the total. The four states of New Jersey, 
Delaware, Maryland, and Virginia (grouped as 
the “Northeastern Section”) produced 10,688 666 
bushels, or slightly more than one-eighth of the 
total. 


But the Northeastern Section, growing for commer- 
cial purposes, shipped (in round numbers) a carload 
(600 bushels) out of every 900 bushels produced, while 
the Southern Section shipped only one carload (600 
bushels) out of every 7,000 bushels produced. 

What becomes of the rest of the more than 67,000,- 
000 bushels of sweet potatoes we produce annually? 
For the answer, take a glance at the accompanying 
chart. (The percentages are from Department Bulletin 
1206 of U. S. D. A., issued in 1924.) 
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There are two hig things this chart says:— 

1, Our sweet, potato waste from freezing, rotting, 
and the like is far too high—almost as great as the 
total production of all other states combined. 

_2. Our sweet potato shipments are far too low. 
With a production six times as great as the North- 
eastern Section, the eleven Southern States ship only 
four-fifths as many carloads. 

Our next chart. (and the last for the present) in this 
sweet potato series will show the monthly trend of 
sweet potato prices. 





A Little Chart With a Big Lesson: Sweet | 











freedom of trade abroad. The policy that was good 
for 100 years will be a handicap in the future. 

“The new tariff law will be recorded later as an act 
of folly—obstructive to foreign trade and contrary to 
manifest destiny.” 


GIVE THE FALL GARDEN A CHANCE 


OST of us have a reasonably good garden in 

spring and early summer, but many allow it to 

become a weed patch by late summer or early 
fall. Even for the sake of looks this should be avoided, 
A very much more important reason, however, is to 
keep vegetables growing throughout the summer and 
into the early fall, because if only given a fair chance 
the vegetables will grow in late summer and fall almost 
as well as in spring and early summer. It is a little 
more difficult to grow them, of course, but if given 
the right attention there is not a spot of ground on the 
farm that will pay as well as the garden during the 
hot days of late summer and early fall. 

Herewith we list a dozen vegetables that should be 
planted now or certainly within the next few weeks, 
Even where one has these growing now, another crop 
should be planted. Here they are :— 


Cabbage Roasting ear corn Cucumbers 
Collards Tomatoes Okra 

Beets Snapbeans Squash 
Carrots Butterbeans Black-eye peas 


There are others that may be planted, but this dozen 
should be planted now in every home garden. In addi- 
tion, the peppers and eggplants should be kept in good 
condition and they will continue to produce right up 
to frost. Let’s resolve to give the fall garden a chance. 


AVOID GREEN GRASS AND NEW HAY 
IN HOT WEATHER 


REEN grass or new hay and hot weather form a 
G dangerous combination for the hard working 

horses and mules of the South during this month 
and next. Grazing or new hay in any more than the 
smallest quantities is not good for the horse or mule 
doing hard work in hot weather. It is true that green 
grass is the “natural” feed of the horse, but hard work 
in hot weather is not “natural.” 

If new hay must be used it is dangerous to give the 
work stock more than three-quarters of a pound per 
day for every 100 pounds of. their weight and all of 
this allowance should be given at the night feed. The 
work stock will stand the heat and the work better on 
old hay and grain than on either grazing or new hay, 
but if either is the only roughage available, then greater 
care must be taken not to overheat the animals. 


AS THINGS LOOK TO US 
Tine WORK of organizing codperative market- 


ing agencies for each farm commodity continues 

week by week. Late in June pecan growers from 
eight Southern States met in Montgomery, Alabama, 
to organize a central sales agency which shall meet the 
requirements of and work with the Federal Farm Board. 
For all other major cash crops of the South, except 
tobacco, we believe marketing agencies have been or- 
ganized. The next big step, it seems to us, is up to 
the individual farmer—his support as a member should 
now make codperative marketing a 100 per cent suc- 
cess....We would advise every Alabama farmer who 
has any poor land that he wants to make rich, to write 
to Editor, Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, for 
a copy of Bulletin 232, Experiments With Legumes in 
Alabama. It’s just off the press....Four-H camps, scout 
camps, Smith-Hughes camps, are the order this month 
and next and we hope no parent will refuse to let his 
or her boy or girl attend at least one. They will treas- 
ure those camp experiences for months and years to 
come....“Poor mules mean poor cotton,” says E. C. 
Westbrook of the Georgia State College of Agricul- 
ture, and then asks, “Did you ever notice that the farm- 
ers with the finest looking mules usually had the finest 
looking cotton, corn, and other crops?” There are 
reasons, too, he points out, for sleek mules mean plenty 
of food and feed grown at home, and plenty of food and 
feed grown at home means more money for feeding the 
cotton and cotton better cultivated, and the cotton re- 
sponds with bigger yields, thereby giving the greatest 
chance for profit....If, as we have so many times t.ld 
each other, hot days and warm nights are fine for cot- 
ton, recent weeks should have the crop fairly booming. 
Well, anyway, we notice from one county paper that 
crated eggs have been hatching, the writer commenting, 
“Tf you wish to go into the poultry business and have 
your own fryers suppose you just buy a crate of eggs 





and keep them until the eggs are hatched. The climate— 


will do the rest.” 
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The Best ‘Time You'll Ever Have to Buy 
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and 


An Appeal to the Landless White Population of Rural Dixie 


E ARE confident that we are giving every 
non-landowning reader of The Progressive 
Farmer the best possible advice when we say :— 


You will probably never as long as you live have 
so good a chance to buy land cheaply as right now 
; —this summer and fall. Not 
only may you not in your life- 
time have another such oppor- 
tunity but your children and 


grandchildren may not have 
such another chance. 
I 


The tenant white population of 
the South comes largely of fine 
Anglo-Saxon stock. They are a 
reservoir of vast potentialities. 
Abraham Lincoln sprang from 
their ranks, as other great men have done. And we 
would inspire them, if we could, with new faith in 
themselves—and particularly just now in this matter 
of moving up to a new economic status. 


Here then is our message to each of these thrifty 
tenant families: You now have a supreme opportunity 
—an opportunity to get out of the class of tenant farm- 
ers and enter the group of landowning farmers. And 
landowning, as Dr. Seaman A. Knapp used to say, is a 
title of nobility. Not only is this true, but it ought to 
be true. The man who owns his home, as a rule, is a 
better citizen than the man who has no material stake 
on the community’s welfare. ‘Where your treasure is, 
there will your heart be also,” said the Master, and the 
man who has accumulated ‘some treasure in the form 
of land will be more interested in everything that 
affects that land. 

Landowning gives a family a certain social prestige. 
The fact that a family owns land is regarded as proof 
that its members have had a greater degree of enter- 
prise, thrift, or self-control. Enterprise may have en- 
abled them to get the land in the first place. Thrift 
may have enabled them to hold it. A large degree of 
self-control may have been necessary to keep them 
from selling it (or losing it through over-mortgaging) 
when pleasures and luxuries allured others. For 
all these reasons the landowner is looked up to. “His 
opinion is supposed to have somewhat superior worth. 
His sons and daughters are regarded as more “eligible” 
in matrimonial affairs. 





CLARENCE POE 


So it is worth the while of any family to try to get 
land and keep land. And now is the time to get it. 
The long period of agricultural depression, followed by 
the recent general business depression, has forced land 
prices to unjustifiably low levels. Land prices, like 
other prices, swing up and then down, but land prices 
have a way of swinging one way or the other over 
long periods of time. Prices now have almost surely 
reached bottom, and when the turn comes it may be a 
case of prices climbing steadily year after year for 
half a generation. 


This brings us to another economic matter that has 
not yet been recognized to the extent that it should be. 
It is this :— 

Land that lends itself to the use of modern machin- 
ery is now generally selling too low, while some small 
fields and rough or rolling lands are even yet too high, 


both in the land market and on the tax assessors’ 
books. 


If farming is to be made profitable in the South— 
and it will be—it must be upon the basis of using more 
horsepower and more machinery. “The Man With the 
Hoe” and his first cousin, the man with one horse, can- 
not make enough to maintain modern living standards. 
But on the vast, nearly ‘level stretches of our Coastal 
Plains country, machinery can be used almost or quite 
as easily as in the prairie sections of the West, and 
with a growing season far longer than theirs. And in 
a great portion of our Piedmont country, the land is 
not so rough but that modern machinery can be used. 


The right place to buy land is where machinery can 
be utilized. There is where the gain in prices is 
likely to occur. 

Ill 

Of course, in buying land any family must under- 
stand that a long period of rigid economy and sacrifice 
may be necessary. But such a sacrifice will be made 
easier by the knowledge that through such self-denial 
a new freedom is being won. It is the old parable of 
the pearl of great price in another form—that jewel of 
such dazzling beauty and magnificence that the vision 
of its loveliness lived ever in the buyer's fancy until 
he sacrificed all else to achieve its possession. So will 
it be when father, mother, sons, and daughters agree 
to lift up the family to a new economic level. Like a 


By? CLARENCE POE 


Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


pillar of fire by night and cloud by day, the promise 
of better things will lead them on. 
IV 

And in much the greater number of cases now, land 
can be purchased on long-time payments so that the 
financial burden need not be excessive. “Buy a Home 
With Rent Money” is the common slogan of the build- 
ing and loan associations in the cities, and it is possible 
to do the same thing now with reference to the owner- 
ship of a farm. A lot of the land banks are closing 
out farms at far below their real value, just to avoid 
carrying them longer, and in many cases we believe the 
annual payments are less than the annual rent will be 
a few.years from now. 


One more hint we would pass on to the landless white 
families who may now aspire to land-ownership. It is 
this: In many cases it may be well to get away from 
your old home to buy land in a new section of country. 
Perhaps you have somewhat lost faith in yourselves 
where you are and perhaps your neighbors have lost 
faith in you. The atmosphere is not one in which you 
can be inspired and encouraged to do your best. You 
can’t get the new wine of thrift, economy, and an 
aspiration for land-ownership into the old bottle of com- 
munity distrust and doubt. It may be better to make 
a clean break with the past. It may be well to say, 
“We are going to start life over again—just as settlers 
used to do a hundred or two hundred years ago. There 
are no new lands of virgin forest and unbroken prairie 
as thers were then, but there are new frontiers of op- 
portunity, and we are bound for them.” 


VI 
But the family that would achieve land-ownership, 
we would repeat, must be prepared to economize and 
sacrifice. It is an ancient saying that “there is no royal 
road to wealth” and there is certainly no royal road to 
land-ownership. The path to the summit is long and 
hard and rough, but for those who have the courage 
there is a reward at the end of the trail. And 
that reward is something more than mere financial 
gain. Character will have been developed as well as 
property—the character that is always the outgrowth 
of willingness to sacrifice today’s pleasures for tomor- 
row’s gain. 
Vil 
The worst time in the world to buy land is when 
everybody else is trying to buy it at high prices—as, 
for example in the war boom days of 1918-19-20 and 





POEMS OF NATURE AND COUNTRY 
LIFE: “THE COUNTRY LIFE” 


N THESE verses by Richard H. Stoddard 

there breathes the spirit of early America 

awhen men were less concerned about the pur- 
suit of money and more concerned about the 
pursuit of happiness :— 


Not what we would, but what we must, 
Makes up the sum of living; 

Heaven is both more and less than just 
In taking and in giving. 

Swords cleave to hands that sought the plow, 
And laurels miss the soldier’s brow. 


We, whom the city holds, whose feet 
Have worn the stony highways, 
Familiar with its loneliest street— 
Its ways were never my ways. 
My cradle was beside the sea, 
And there, I hope, my grave will be. 


Old homestead! In that old, gray town, 
Thy vane is seaward blowing, 

The slip of garden stretches down 
To where the tide is flowing: 

Below they lie, their sails all furled, 
The ships that go about the world, 


Dearer that little country house, 

Inland, with pines beside it; 

Some peach trees, with unfruitful boughs, 
A well, with weeds to hide it; 

No flowers, or only such as rise 
Self-sown, poor things, which all despise. 


Dear country home! Can I forget 
The least of thy sweet trifles? 

The window vines that clamber yet, 
Whose bloom the bee still rifles? 

The roadside blackberries, growing ripe, 
And in the woods the Indian pipe? 


Happy the man who tills his field, 
Content with rustic labor; 

Earth does to him her fulness yield, 
Hap what may: to his neighbor. 

Well days, sound nights—oh, can there be 
A life more rational-and free? 


—Richard H. Stoddard, 














during the peak days of the Florida land boom. That 
is the worst time to buy land and those who buy under 
such conditions are seldom able to hold on to it. But 
the best time on earth to buy land is after a rather long 
period of agricultural and business depression when 
prices have reached bottom and just before the long 
backward upswing of the pendulum begins again. Land 
bought at such times can not only be held but will gain 
in value. We cannot help believing that is the oppor- 
tunity that now awaits the wise purchaser. 


And particularly in our level Coastal Plains areas 
and in the more easily cultivated parts of the hill coun- 
try there are bargains that should no longer be left 
for men from other sections to gobble up. Let the 
ambitious tenant farmers of the South now recognize 
their Day of Opportunity and make the most of it. 


Lhe Ministry of Beauty 


Hang a Picture in the Kitchen 


T’S a fine hint which the Nebraska Agricultural 

College passes on to farm women: “More attention 

is being paid to the kitchen now. A gay colored 
print upon its drab walls may indeed be a magic win- 
dow for the one who spends much time there.” 





We are also giving herewith several other excellent 
suggestions from the same source :— 


“Pictures may be magic windows in the homes 
and should be selected and placed carefully. A 
bright colored print, decorative in treatment, a 
collection of etchings is appropriate for the Fall 
which should bespeak cordiality and welcome. Pic- 
tures best suited to living rooms are landscapes, 
marines, fine portraits, and those which tell a story. 
Garden scenes, flower or fruit pictures done in a 
decorative manner find a place in the dining room. 

tchings, engravings, and historical scenes are 
suitable for the library. Personal pictures are best 
used for the bedroom. More attention is being 
paid to the kitchen now. A gay colored print upon 
its drab walls may indeed be a magic window for 
the one who spends much time there. 


“An appropriate picture frame carries out the 
color and feeling of the picture, appears of less 
importance than the picture itself, and is just a 
rest space between the wall and the picture. Pic- 
tures correctly hung are in relation to the architec- 
tural features of the room and are placed so that 
they relate themselves to the furniture. The center 
of the picture should be on the level of the eye of 
the observer.” 


fomething to Read 
Little Men and Little Women 


HEN just a girl in my teens I read Little 
W Women. The characters in this book and the 

many truths portrayed by them made a deep 
impression on me. I am sure I was made better by 
having known good little Beth. My association with Jo 
in the pages of Little Men and Little Women showed 
me that she understood boys. I only hope I may do 
as much and be a real pal to my own little boys. 





Meg—what a conscientious little wife she made! ‘I 
know she was lovely when she appeared in John’s over- 
coat and happy, too! The sacrificing of personal de- 
sires was one of the things that made Meg so lovable. 
I am sure that we are all happiest when we are making 
others happy. A. 


A Thought for the jjeek 


OTHER love is not always a blessing to a child. 
Sometimes it is a curse. It is a blessing when it 
cherishes and cares for the child; when it guides 

and directs its development; when it teaches it self-con- 
trol and high ideals of conduct; when it teaches habits 
of thrift and industry; when it strengthens the weak 
places in a child’s character. But mother-love is a 
curse upon a child when it fosters selfishness and 
egotism; when it breaks down moral fiber by letting 
the child shirk every responsibility and duty; when it 
condones indulgence in passions and cultivates laziness 
and shiftlessness. It is the indulged boy, who was 
never made to do anything hard by his over-tender 
mother, who throws up his job as soon as it becomes 
work, and who drifts from one situation to another, 
always trying to find something easy to do, until he 
finally lands in the down-and-out class. It is the spoiled 
girl on whom mother waited hand and foot, whose 
ways mother put up with, and who had to have every 
wish gratified, who quits cold when she finds that mar- 
riage is a stern reality instead of a romantic dream, 
who fills the divorce courts.—Dorothy Dix. 
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Here and There About the Barnyard 


Why the Summer Milk Decline; How to Ring Bulls; Other Timely Facts 


CAUSE OF SUMMER MILK DECLINE 


URING the months of July and August the milk 
D flow generally drops off badly. At this time the 

cows are tormented from morning to night by 
flies and the common idea is that the flies are responsible 
for this drop in milk. 

The fly is not the only cause. The real trouble is that 
the cows do not graze enough and cannot keep up milk 
production because they do not eat enough. The reasons 
for not eating more are the hot weather, the flies, the 
unpalatable condition of the mature grass in seasons of 
good pasturage, or in most seasons, the shortness of the 
grass. 

Using fly repellents does not increase the yield of milk 
enough to be noticeable, although by spraying the animals 
once a day it is possible to keep them reason- 
ably free from flies. The most important 
thing to do is to make it easy for the cows 
to get all the feed that they need. They 
should be in the pasture early in the morning 
and during the night, as little grazing is done 
in the heat of the day. 

Medium and heavy producing cows will 
pay liberally in milk for some grain. Where 
a small quantity of grain is fed to a cow on 
pasture, corn is as well adapted as anything 
else where it is cheaper than other feeds. 
However, in case of feeding large quantities 
of grain, for example, five pounds per day 
or above, other feeds containing more pro- 
tein should be used in part, such as bran, 
cottonseed meal, or oats. 

If pastures get short, hay will be needed 
as well, or better still, silage. The time is 
coming when silage will be kept on hand for 
use in case the pastures become dry and 
short. The practical way to handle the sum- 
mer feed situation is to have a small silo for 
summer feeding. If it is not needed it can 
be kept until the following season. 


HOW TO RING BULLS 


S A matter of safety, a ring, by which 
the bull may be led, should be in- 
serted in his nose, say Yapp and 

Nevens in Dairy Cattle. This should be done 
when the bull is from nine to twelve months 
old. 

Select a ring of non-rusting material, such as copper, 
gun metal, or brass. The ring for the young bull should be 
of light or medium weight. When the bull gets older 
this ring should be replaced by one of heavier weight and 
larger size. It is well to keep an extra ring on hand in 
case of breakage or loss of the one in use. 


Before attempting to place the ring in the bull's nose, 
fasten the bull securely in a strong stanchion, making 
sure that he can not lunge forward upon the persons in- 
serting the ring. It is best to tie a large animal with 
a strong halter as well as to place him in a stanchion. 


The trocar and cannula (a pointed instrument with a 
sheath-like tube) is the best instrument for making the 
opening through the cartilage that forms the dividing 
wall between the nostrils. The trocar, cannula, and ring 
should be boiled just before they are to be used, or placed 
in a disinfectant solution for a few minutes. This safe- 
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guards the wound from infection. 

Hold the nose firmly with one hand and push the tro- 
car, enclosed in the cannula, through the nasal cartilage 
at a point a little above the lower end of the nostril, 
where the cartilage is thin. Withdraw the trocar, leaving 
the cannula projecting through the nose. 


Insert the open end of the ring in the small end of the 
cannula and remove the cannula from the nose, at the 
same time drawing the ring through the nose. Close the 
ring and fasten it securely by means of the screw. If the 
ring or the head of the screw has become roughened it 
should be smoothed with a file or sandpaper. 





AS A MATTER OF SAFETY, RING THE BULL 


If this operation is performed in a barn that does not 
have a smooth, clean floor, a canvas or blanket should be 
spread below the bull’s head to prevent loss of the screw, 
in case that it should be dropped. 

Avoid handling the bull by the ring until the wound has 
healed. The nose will be tender for some time after the 
bull has been ringed. 


CHECK BEEF CATTLE LOSS BY CHECKING 
SHRINKAGE 


UCH or all of the profit for feeding beef cattle 
M may be lost by allowing them to shrink in weight 
at the beginning of the feeding period. Good 
sized animals have been known to lose as much as 100 


pounds in weight during the first few weeks of the feed- 
ing period, which constitutes a difficult handicap to over- 





come in the effort to produce a profit from the feeding. 
Commenting on this subject Prof. E. S. Good of the 
Kentucky College of Agriculture says :— 

“Cattle should not be purchased when they are 
filled with feed and water. Shrewd buyers require 
that they be weighed early in the morning before 
they have had an opportunity to graze and drink. 
Then care should be exercised to see that shrinks 
do not occur later. Weigh the stock every two or 
three weeks, in order to know definitely whether 
gains are being made.” 


THE CORRECT CHURNING TEMPERATURE 


HURNING temperatures vary from 48 in summer 
to 68 in winter. It is difficult to specify any given 
temperature because of the diverse factors which 
must be considered in the regulation of the 
final temperature. The following table is a 
fair guide in the selection of the proper 


temperature :— 
Richness of 
the Cream Spring Sum. Aut’n Winter 
Very rich (40-60%) 48-56 48-50 52-56 54-58 
a skapes (30-40%) 50-58 48-52 52-58 56-60 
Med. rich.. (20-30%) 52-60 48-54 54-60 58.62 
.. | er (10-20%) 54-62 50-56 56-64 60-64 
Whole milk. (2.3-8%) 56-68 54-60 58-68 62-68 


The butter maker should regulate the 
temperature by means of an accurate dairy 
thermometer. 


DIMENSIONS OF STALLS AND 
_ PENS 


Box Tie Stalls 
Stalls or 
Kind Pens Length Width 
(Feet) (Feet) (Feet) 
Horse—Single ...12x12 7* 5 
Double... 7 9 
Cattle—Beef ..... 10x12 5 8 
Dairy average. 5 (3% with partition) 
5% (3 without partition) 
a 4 
Sheep—Ewe......4 x 4 


Hogs—Brood sow.6 x 8 

*Allow 15 feet from front of manger to back of 
litter alley. All floors in stalls should slope back 
toward gutter or drain not less than % to % inch 
to each foot. 

For cattle the gutter should be 16 inches wide, 
and at least 4 inches deep on alley side and 8 
inches on stall side. 


GRAIN FOR MILK COWS ON 
GOOD PASTURE 


ROF. C. H. ECKLES, of the University of Minne- 

sota, suggests the following named quantities of 

grain with abundant pasture for varying produc- 
tion :— 





Jersey cow Pounds Holstein-Friesian or Pounds 
producing— grain Ayrshire cow producing— grain 
20 ths. of milk daily...... 3 25 ths. of milk daily ..... 3 
25 ths. of milk daily ..... 4 30 ths. of milk daily...... $ 
30 ths. of milk daily ..... 6 35 ths. of milk daily...... 7 
35 ths. of milk daily ..... 8 40 ths. of milk daily...... 9 
40 tbs. of milk daily ..... 10 50 ths. of milk daily ..... 10 


While this is, of course, an arbitrary rule and varia- 
tions should be made to suit different conditions and in- 
dividual cows, it is in accord with good feeding practice 
and probably is as good a rule of its kind as has been 
formulated. 


But unless the pastures are extra good—better than 
most Southern pastures—more grain must be fed. 











Here’s How— 











To Break a Horse of “Cribbing”’ 





<«CRIBBER': 


A HORSE WHICH FORMS THE HABIT 
OF BITING HIS MANGERA~ ~~ 

A CRIBBER' WILL NOT DO WELL 
UNTIL BROKEN OF THE HABIT. 


uckl 





WHEN HE ARCHES HIS NECK AND 
STARTS TO"CRIB’ HIS MANGER |THE 
STRAP WILL CHOKE HIM AND MAKE 
HIM STOP ~~ NO Om 


A STRAP FAIRLY TIGHT 
AROUND HIS THROAT. 









NAW -ONE OF HIS HOSSES | 
Got ABAD CASE O CRIBGIN' 
AN’ THE DERN CRITTER CUT 

LOOSE LAST NIGHT AND ET 
UP HALF HIS GARN 



















































HERES A NIFTY IDEA: EVERY TIME THE HORSE PUTS 

|| HIS HEAD DOWH HE BRINGS PAADOLE "A COWN 
ON SPOT'B. THIS MAKES HIM LOOK AROUND 7d,, 

SEE WHO SOCKED HIM ANDO HE FORGETS To TRIB. : 














U THE MANGER WITH 
RED PEPPER 
OR COVER IT WITH METAL. 

MIX 40Z.SULPHATE OF IRON AND4 


OZ. SALTPETER AND FEED 1 
LEVEL TEASPOONFUL AT NOON. 


THIS HERE RED PEPPER 
AINT SO BAD- BUT 1'0 
A BLAME SIGHT RATHER 


CONDITION POWDER: 

LB. GENTIAN 

¥2LB8. BAKING SODA 

1 ORACHM ARSENIC 

4, LB. POWDERED NUX VOMICA 


HOSS NOTHIN! IM GoNNA 
GWE THIS TO THE BABY 
‘FORE WHE EATS UP ALL 
THE FURNITURE! 


iN ONE LEVEL TABLESPOON 
IN NiGHT & MORNING OF THIS 
% 











SO YOURE 
MIXIN' SOME 
CONDITION 
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pay for ordinary 4-ply casings 


NOW tires? Can you rec- 
ognize a real tire value 
when you see it? 


Then you'll appreciate this 
one! For here’s actually a 6- 
ply tire . . . a 6-ply Goodrich 
Tire ... that sells for less 
than the usual price of four- 
ply tires. 

It's the new Goodrich 
Cavalier. Made for hard driv- 
ers and tough going. Built 
up to the strictest manufac- 
turing standards known in 
the tire industry. 


Built to carry the Goodrich 
name and live up to Goodrich 
performance... 


Yet made in such volume 
and with such _ thorough- 
going economy that you can have it for the 
price of doubtful quality. 


Goodrich worked for years to make this 
tire available to you. Long research and 
careful study were needed to give you 6 plies 
in a tire priced as low as the Cavalier is. 


But there they are! 


And those two extra plies give Cavalier 
half again the carcass strength of other 
tires at its price. With them go thicker 
tread, finer rubber compound. And the tire 
is made tougher, slower wearing, right down 
to the fabric—because it’s water-cured. Com- 


Goodrich 


Another BEGoodrich Product +. 


A Six-ply Tire of High Quality 
that actually Costs Less than you usually 


SIX PLIES... 
This strip-away picture shows 
you the sturdiness of Cavalier 
... the extra strength built into 
it. Notice the thick tread, the 
firm bead anchorage. You need 
the extra strength that these 
two extra plies provide. 


- count them! 


fort, safety, extraor-— 
dinary mileage! 

You can put this tire up against any service 
. + - rough roads and stubble fields or high 
speeds on macadam pavement . . . and it will 
come through with flying colors. And you can 


THE GOODRICH CAVALIER 
(left), the tire especially de- 
signed by Goodrich engineers to 
give you outstanding quality at 
sensationally low prices. Years 
of study and experiment are 
back of this tire . . . now it’s 
offered to you as a product 
Goodrich takes pride in... one 
they stand squarely back of. . 


have it on both your pleasure 
car and your truck ... for 
it’s made in all passenger car 
sizes as well as four sizes 
for commercial cars. 


See this new Goodrich 
Tire at your local Goodrich 
dealer. Study an actual 
cross section . . . see how it’s 
made. Make him prove that it’s an outstand- 
ing tire ... then price it. If you know tires, 
you won’t look further. The B. F. Goodrich 
Rubber Co., Established 1870, Akron, Ohio. 


Cavalie?™ 


000 different rubber articles, representing more than a thousand distinct 


rubber products— Goodrich Silvertowns + Zippers + Rubber Footwear + Drug 
Sundries + Soles + Heels + Hose + Belting «+ Packing » Molded Goods 
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The Progressive Farmer 


With Northeast Georgia County Agents 


OUNTY Agent Watson, Clarke Coun- 

ty, reports cotton production dis- 
cussed with 16 of the leading farmers, 
three result demonstrations with 95 acres 
secured, and 28 re- 
sult demonstrations 
visited during the 
month of May. Sev- 
en new demonstra- 
tions have been 
started in corn and 
soybeans, and corn 
and velvet beans. The 
entire crops will be 
harvested and fed to 
cows. Two 4-H clubs 
were organized. The 
@inbs will meet twice each month with 
regular programs carried out at each 
meeting. 





T. L. ASBUBY 


gq 4 q 


Habersham.— The swine develop- 
ment is showing considerable improve- 
ment over last year, reports County Agent 
Davis. More brood sows are being put 
in, and there is a general tendency to- 
wards better stock throughout the coun- 
ty, and towards more intelligent feeding 
in the use of protein supplements with 
corn. More improvement has been 
shown in 4-H club work in this county 
this year, than at any other time since 
4-H club work has been organized. Near- 
ly all of the club members have their 
projects and records up to date. 


of 


Elbert—County Agent Tatum re- 
ports five moving picture shows shown 
with an attendance of 1,025. At these 
meetings talks were made on livestock 
production by Mr. Cammack, Seaboard 
railroad developing agent, and the coun- 
ty agent. 

1779 


Wilkes.— Assistant County Agent 
Carter reports 10 of the dairy calf club 
boys taken to Athens to attend the Little 
International Live Stock Show. Twenty 
cream producers have been visited and 
15 result denionstrations. Two new pro- 
ducers have begun testing and around 250 
cows are on test in this county. May 
showed the largest production of butter- 
fat at the codperative creamery in the 
history of the organization, with 16,073 
pounds of butterfat. All of the calf club, 
cotton, pig, and most of the poultry club 
members have been visited. 

it q ¢q 
club enter- 


Stephens.—The junior 


prises are well under way, with 129 mem- 
bers enrolled. 
scholarships to 


Fourteen boys have won 
attend Camp Wilkins. 





Five Cars of Calcium Arsenate Bought by 
Jasper Farmers, Reports Agent Smith 


By T. L. ASBURY 


District Agent, Georgia Extension Service 


There are seven contestants enrolled in 
the five-acre corn contest, and all of the 
projects are well ahead of any previous 
season. There are 10 contestants en- 
rolled in the five-acre cotton contest, and 
more interest has been aroused in good 
seed than ever before, and our coopera- 
tors have gone in for a cotton with bet- 
ter staple. 
€ € € 
Warren.—County Agent Jones re- 
ports 27 farmers in the five-acre cotton 
contest to date. He visited three schools 
and talked to 120 boys during May. The 
club enrollment to date is 70. 
it C i 
Rabun.—County Agent Cook reports 
another five-acre field and two one-acre 
fields added to corn contest and demon- 
strations. Ten fertilizer demonstrations 
with corn have been lined up and will 
be continued. The boys are progressing 
very nicely with the permanent 4-H club 
camp they have started, and they expect 
to have it ready for use this summer. 
17 
Hancock.—Assistant County Agent 
Powell says the enrollment of club mem- 
bers has practically been completed, and 
of the club members visited about 95 per 
cent have very good stands of cotton and 
corn, with most of them applying nitrate 
of soda at this time. Plans were furnish- 
ed for budding a sour cream station at 
Sparta. 
| i | 


Walton.—County Agent Shores re- 
ports a good bit of May spent in the co- 
Operative marketing of Otootan, soybeans. 
The farmers of this county grow these 
beans for the market and market them 
cooperatively each year. Three hundred 
and fifty bushels were marketed for a to- 
tal of $1,610. Six dairy demonstrations 
were visited during May and County 
Agent Shores assisted each demonstrator 
in getting his cows entitled to registra- 
tion. He also gave instructions on feed- 
ing through the summer. 

¢q © 
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Richmond.—County Agent McCon- 
nell says that the five-acre cotton and 
corn contest enrollments have been com- 
pleted, and there are approximately 40 


THIS MAN HAS PLENTY OF FEED FOR HIS COWS 


It’s legume hay, too—soybeans. 
section. 


advice as to varieties, time to plant, and_ cultural directions. 
County, Georgia, and County Agent E. C. Mann, now county agent of Turner County. 


: . Ask your county agent about soybeans. 
Talk it over with your county agent as this farmer is doing in the picture. 


ee ree |, « rs 
. ~ oa ce. 
Courtesy United States Department of Agriculture. 
They may be a good crop for your 


He will gladly give you 
The men in the picture are J. W. Cross, Dooly 


farmers enrolled in these projects for this 
year. Regular monthly meetings of the 
wholesale and retail dairy associations 
were held the second Wednesday in May. 
A representative from a local feed mill 
was present and outlined how from $4 to 
$5 per ton could be saved by cooperating 
in the buying of dairy feeds. A commit- 
tee has been appointed to look into the 
matter fully and during the next 60 days 
a large quantity of the concentrated dairy 
feeds will be purchased coéperatively. 
€ ‘ C 


Oglethorpe—Four more cars, 01,345 
bushels, of corn were unloaded in this 
county, bringing the total to 23 cars of 
corn, reports County Agent Cabaniss. 
Cotton demonstrators are practicing thick 
spacing, top-dressing with nitrogen, and 
early poisoning of boll weevils. 

€ q ¢ 


Jasper.—With three cars of calcium 
arsenate already sold to the farmers, and 
two more on hand, indications are now 
that the boll weevil will get little chance 


toward the cotton crop, says County 
Agent Smith. 
17 7 
Hart—County Agent Westbrook 
reports a club meeting held at every 


club during the month of May with fine 
attendance at all meetings. Twenty bushels 
of Otootan beans and over 100 bushels of 
velvet beans have been bought for farm- 
ers of this county. A total of 128 boys 
has been enrolled in the cotton club and 
five men in the five-acre contest to date. 
ca 


McDuffie—On May 12, B.C. Hatch- 
er purchased a purebred Hereford bull 
to head his herd of cattle. An outbreak 
of blackleg among cattle occurred in the 
Cobbham district early in the month. 
The state veterinarian was called, and 80 
head of cows and calves were given the 
proper treatment. ¢ 


Madison.—The cream sales for May 
show a splendid increase over April, 
reports County Agent Hall. The sales 
were as follows: 2,014 pounds of butter- 
fat, or 87 cans, netting the producers 
$526.01. 


7 ¢ 


Morgan.—County 
Agent Langley re- 
ports three news ar- 
ticles written in re- 
gard to weevil con- 
trol, and 75 farmers 
consulted in person. 
One demonstration of 
25 acres of cereal 
hay mixture made 
six loads or three 
tons per acre. .Sev- 
eral other similar 
demonstrations were 
very good, and drew 
some very favorable 
comments. Plans 
have been made to 
buy a car of vetch 
and peas for fall 
seeding. All of the 
110 4-H club mem- 
bers and 26 five-acre 
contestants have been 
furnished record 
books and advised 
how best to carry on 
their demonstrations. 


g 


Greene. — The 
growing of summer 
forage crops suffi- 
cient to produce plen- 
ty of dairy and work 
stock feed is one of 
the main items on 
the program for the 
early summer 
months. Assistance 


~~ 


~ 





has been given in obtaining a wide variety 
of seed, and information given on the gen 
eral cultural requirements where needed, 
on the yields that can reasonably be ex- 
pected, and on the value of the different 
crops as feed, reports County Agent How- 


ard. Four-H club enrollment has been 
completed, the total being 165. 
¢ i il 
Gwinnett.—County Agent Robison 


has just returned from Tennessee with 40 
Jersey heifers for the calf club members 
of his county. This brings the registered 
Jersey population of Gwinnett County to 
400. The local Jersey club is planning a 
picnic for this summer, and a big show 
at the county fair this fall. Frank Fitch, 
dairy specialist from the College, assisted 
Mr. Robison in selecting the calves for 
his boys. 


+ 





| By ETHEL ROGERS 








RANDOM BITS OF STATIC | 
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ID you listen in on the tumultuous 

welcome accorded Dick Byrd and 
his crew on their return to New York a 
couple of weeks ago? It was quite a 
thrilling occurrence. Made us think of the 
old Negro who was asked if the crowd 
was tumultuous. “Well, I wouldn't 
‘zactly say dey was too multuous,” he re- 
plied,“ but dey multuous enough, 
sah.” 


was 


cof 


Incidentally, some 70 tons of ticker 
tape and confetti was showered on the re- 
turning heroes. As Will Rogers, said, it 
was a great day for the paper industry. 

ca 


On Tuesday, July 8, the first cotton re- 
port of the season will be broadcast dur- 
ing the National Farm and Home Hour 
On Friday of the same week the general 
crop report will be broadcast. Another 
feature of the July 8 program will be a 
brief address by Morse Salisbury, chief 
of the Radio Department, marking the 
completion of the first year of the Na- 
tional Farm and Home Hour. 

194 

These ten “Don'ts” for radio owners 
may be of some help to you in getting the 
most out of your radio :— 

1, Don’t play your radio so loud that its 


output is distorted; soft music is 
and restful. 


soothing 


2. Don’t detune your receiver to reduce vol 
ume; that’s what the volume control is for. 

3. Don’t expect low upkeep costs unless you 
use the correct voltage of battery supply re 
quired for each type of tube in your receiver. 

4. Don’t use a short aerial if you are far 
from broadcasting stations; a hundred feet 
of copper wire is as good as a stage of radio 
frequency amplification, 


5. Don’t use a long aerial if 
powerful broadcasting 
comfort; the shorter the aerial, 
the selectivity. 


you are too 


stations for 
the greater 


close to 


6. Don’t use “B” batteries and expect layer 
built results; the most economical battery 
lasts the longest and the larger the battery, 
the longer it lasts. 

7. Don’t expect old tubes to play like new 
ones; a year of average use, three hours a 
day, is all you have a right to expect. 

8. Don’t economize by buying junk acces- 
sories; they ruin the performance of any re 
ceiver, no matter how good; buy tubes and 
batteries of well known make and of national 
reputation. 

9. Don’t forget that the nearest important 
station gives you the best reception; if you 
hear its chain programs at other places on 
the dial, remember that’s the nearest impor 
tant station for a lot of other feliows. 

10. Don’t forget to let your friends hear from 
you if you like their programs; in the United 
States, you pay for radio by writing applause 
letters; in Europe, it costs from $5 to $2) 


a year. 
17 


WBT, Charlotte, N. 'C., is the first 
station to undertake to broadcast pro- 
grams of both Columbia System and 
National Broadcasting Company. They 
will not attempt to divide the time equally 
but will present the best programs of- 
fered by each chain. 
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| BEEKEEPING YEAR ROUND | 


By R. R. REPPERT 





= 
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What to Do in July 

SPECIALLY in the black lands, cot- 

ton produces an excellent grade of 
honey, which in its pure form is prac- 
tically clear or white, and of a flavor 
greatly appreciated 
by most people, com- 
manding a_ ready 
sale. 

Following as_ it 
does in many sec- 
tions the flow from 
horsemint, which 
produces a_ honey of 
dark color and to 
many people an in- 
ferior flavor, it is 
important if one desires pure cotton 
honey from both sources, which is sure to 
discriminating people to so conduct his 
operations that the combs do not contain 
honey from both surces, which is sure to 
happen if the combs are partly filled with 
horsemint honey and then are left for the 
bees to finish their labors by filling out 
with cotton honey. 

In many sections the cotton flow is 
just beginning, or has just begun. In a 
few sections that were damaged by floods 
and cotton had to be replanted, the flow 
may be considerably delayed. In any 
case, in order to secure a pure cotton 
honey, it will be necessary to remove 
combs with cells only partly filled with 
honey from other sources, and extract 
the honey from these, replacing the 
combs on the hives or putting in frames 
with foundation in their stead. 

Although in most sections weeds pro- 
ducing bad flavored honey do not appear 
until August, these might appear in oc- 
casional sections in July, and it seems ad- 
visable to caution that where bitterweeds 
and other such pests bloom this month, 
all combs of good honey be removed in 
advance, as contamination with such 
honey from objectional sources will ruin 
the better honey for the table. 

While the bees will take care of the 
wax worm in the hive, unless the colony 
is weakened by disease or from some other 
cause, it is quite otherwise with combs 
that have been removed from the care of 
the bees for storage. The combs that 
are dark are especially susceptible to at- 
tack by the wax worm, since the dark 
color is imparted by the cocoons left by 
the bee grubs that have developed in 
such cells, and it is these cocoons that 
furnish the wax worms their principal 
tood. Such combs are unfit for table 
consumption; the honey they contain, is 
however, as good as any other if ex- 
tracted, and such combs should be put 
through the extractor to remove the 
honey they contain, and then if possible 
returned to the hive so the bees may take 
care of them and refill with honey if this 
1s available. All clear-combed honey, if 
desired for eating as comb honey, should 
be cut from the frames and packed in jars 
with extracted honey about it, as chunk 
honey, as explained in detail in the bee- 


|_ CLIMB DOWN OUR LADDER | 
1 COAT 





R. R. REPPERT 












TAIL 


(Copyright by Public Ledger) 


Put the Tail on the Laddergram Coat 
by climbing down a rung at a time, 
changing one letter only in each step 
without transposing. Avoid unusual 


Words and look for an answer elsewhere 
in the paper. 








Aunt let fays 


By R. QUILLEN 


(Copyright, 1930, by Publishers Syndicate) 











“T don't blame Sarah. I inherited forty 
acres from Uncle Jed, an’ I know it looks 
like the end never will come when you're 
expectin’ somethin’.” 

“The yard didn’t need sweepin’ much, 
but I was thinkin’ o’ takin’ a bath any- 
way an’ thought I might as well get dirty 
enough to justify it.” : 


keeping article for last month. 

Where it is necessary to store combs, 
especially those of dark color, away from 
the immediate care of the bees, use should 
be made of paradichlorobenzene to avoid 
damage by the wax worm. We find it a 
good practice to place a super contain- 
ing the combs on a floor or board that 
will close the -bottom of the super tight- 
ly. We then scatter over the top bars 
of this super a tablesponful of the mate- 
rial mentioned. Then another super is 
placed on top, with another dose of the 
material; and so on until a convenient 
pile has been made, when a close fitting 
top board is placed over all. Sealing pa- 
per, such as is now used by merchants 
instead of wrapping twine, placed around 
the cracks between supers, serves to con- 
fine the gas and to render the treatment 
more effective. Later treatment is nec- 
essary, but may be made by merely lift- 
ing the cover board of the pile and plac- 
ing over the top super a tablespoonful of 
paradichlorobenzene. Combs of honey 
cannot be so treated, on account of the 
flavor imparted to the honey. 


Dodou 
Landay feh ol fesson? 


Abraham, the Pioneer of Faith 


(Lesson for July 6, 1930: Genesis 12:1-3 and 
13:7-12; Hebrews 11:8-10.) 

Note.—We now begin a six months’ study of 
some notable men and women of the Bible. The 
list will include the following highly interesting 
characters: Abraham, Jacob, Moses, Deborah, 
Naomi and Ruth, Hannah, Saul, Jonathan and 
David, Amos, Josiah, Jeremiah, Jonah, Zach- 
arias and Elizabeth, Mary the mother of Jesus, 
Simeon and Anna, Simon Peter, Thomas, the 
believing Centurion, the rich young ruler, Zac- 
chaeus, Stephen, Saul of Tarsus, and Timothy. 

I 


Who was Abraham’s father and where was 
he born? 


Abraham’s father, Terah, an idolater, lived 
in Ur of the Chaldees, where his son was born. 
Il 

To what spot did they emigrate? 

When Abraham was married to Sarah, Terah 
left his home and traveled on toward Canaan, 
a journey of some 900 miles. At Haran, a dis- 
tance of 240 miles, Terah settled down and re- 
mained until his death. 

Ill 


When did Abraham decide to leave Haran 
and where did he go? 

Jehovah commanded Abraham to go to Ca- 
naan, promising to make him a great nation. 
When he was seventy-five, Abraham set out 
with his wife, Sarah; his nephew, Lot, and his 
domestic retinue. 





IV 


What followed the separation of Lot and 
Abraham ? 


When Lot and Abraham separated, Lot chose 
the Plain of the Jordan and finally came to 
dwell in Sodom. 

Vv 


What promise had Jehovah made to Abra- 
bam? 


Jehovah had promised Abraham that he 
should have children, yet Sarah remained child- 
less. 

VI 

What did Abraham do? 


Abraham took Hagar, an Egyptian, as his 
wife, by whom he had a son, Ishmael. 


Vil 
When was the promise of Jehovah fulfilled 7 


When Abraham was 99 and his wife 90, Sarah 
bore a son whom they named Isaac. 


VUul 
What became of Hagar? 


At Sarah’s desire, Abraham drove Hagar and 
her son into the wilderness. She survived; and 
Ishmael, according to tradition, became the 
forefather of the Arabs. 


IX 


When did Sarah die and where was she 
buried ? 

Sarah died at the age of 127. Abraham pur- 
chased the only piece of ground he ever owned, 
the famous double cave of Machpelah, for her 
tomb. 

x 

When did Abraham die and how was he 
buried ? 

Abraham died at the age of 175 and was buried 
beside Sarah by Isaac and Ishmael. This cave 
became the tomb also for Isaac and Rebekah 
and Jacob and Leah. 


(jarden and ()rchard 


By L. A. NIVEN 


A Dozen Things to Do Now 


ICK up all fallen fruit and feed to hogs or 
P bury it. Do the same for tomatoes, cu- 
cumbers, melons, etc. 

2. Put in enough cabbage, collards, tomatoes, 
and other leafy or root 
crops to divide with the 
chickens this winter. 
They will use this feed 
at a profit. 

3. Just imagine this is 
early April and start 
the garden all over 
again. This is the way 
to have vegetables in 
abundance during’ the 
latter part of summer 
as we have them in the 
spring. 





L. A. NIVEN 
4. For late summer and early fall tomatoes, 


set plants now. Suckers may be pinched out 
of old plants and used. Set plants or suckers 
deep, leaving only an inch or two of the tops 
above the ground. 


5. Plant the fall Irish potato crop in freshly 
opened furrows on a cloudy day or early in 
the morning or late in the afternoon, the object 
being to get the seed in fresh, moist soil with- 
out being dried out by the sun. 


6. For the fall Irish potato crop, either plant 
cold storage potato seed or treat with ethylene 
chlorhydrin. It is almost impossible, under 
average conditions, to secure a_ stand other- 
wise. 

7. Plant some Chinese cabbage seed in hills 
1% feet apart in rows three feet wide. Thin 
them to one plant after they are up and grow- 
ing. Cultivate as for any other vegetable. A 
rich, moist piece of ground is required for best 
results. 

8. Set sweet potato vine cuttings now for next 
year’s seed crop, taking the cuttings from the 
healthiest plants. This will go a long way 
toward preventing black and stem rot disease 
in next year’s crop. 

9. Vegetables must grow fast if they are to be 
tender and possess a good flavor. If they are 
not growing fast, try some readily available 
nitrogen to push them along. On a small scale 
for very quick results, dissolve a tablespoonful 
of nitrate of soda or sulphate of ammonia in a 
gallon of water and apply to the plants. 


10. Sow celery seed in a rich, well pulverized 
seedbed that is somewhat moist and where it 
will be in partial shade during the afternoon. 
Sow on top of soil and rake in lightly with gar- 
den rake. Then cover with sacks and water 
thoroughly, removing sacks when seed begin 
to sprout, watering in the meantime as often as 
needed. 

11. When using spring-grown Irish potato 
seed for fall crop, treat with ethylene chlor- 
hydrin. Directions for using this material, and 
information on where to obtain it, appeared in a 
recent issue of The Progressive Farmer. Those 
who missed it may secure a copy of this article 
by .sending a 2-cent stamp to The Progressive 
Farmer. 

12. Put Bordeaux paste on cut end of water- 
melon stem before selling, either locally or to 
distant markets. This will prevent stem-end 
rot. Buy the commercial] paste or make it as 
follows: Place 8 ounces of copper sulphate or 
bluestone and 2% quarts of water in an earth- 
enware pan, and boil until the bluestone is dis- 
solved. Add a mixture of starch made by mix- 
ing 4 ounces of laundry or cornstarch in one 
pint of cold water. Thoroughly mix the two 
mixtures and boil until they reach the con- 
sistency of a smooth paste, which is usually 
about two minutes. 
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Our Weekly Sermon 


By REVSIW HOLLAND DD 


The Power of Faith 
O ONE living knows how great is 
the power of faith, either within 

the individual or upon others. 

A lady in London sought a girl in a 
dive in that city. 
She found herself 
face to face with a 
vicious looking man. 
She handed him her 
purse, saying, “Will 
hold this for me un- 
til I return?” When 
she returned with 
the girl, she found 
the thug standing at 
the door. He gave 
her the purse, and said, “This is the first 
time in my life anyone has trusted me.” 

An Illinois woman was driving her car 
in the country on a rainy day. Seeing ' 
a man walking in the rain, she stopped 
and took him in. As they neared Spring- 
field, he asked to get out. As he left the 
car he said, “Lady, don’t ask men like 
me to ride with you. My intention was 
to rob you, but your trust in me disarmed 


me.” 
17 

Both of these cases were rather risky. 
In fact, faith is usually a risk. People 
whom I have trusted have often thrown 
me. Faith in others will not always 
work. There are, perhaps, a few human 
swine before whom it is folly to throw 
pearls. Whatever be the failures of faith, 
we must ever cherish the idea that we 
can better the lives of others by believ- 
ing better things of them. 





J. W. HOLLAND 


In our old hymn books is a poem writ- 
ten by Fanny Crosby, one stanza of which 
reads :— 

“Down in the human heart, crushed by the 
tempter, 

Feelings lie buried that grace can restore; 

Touched by a loving heart, wakened by kind- 


ness, 
Chords that were broken will vibrate once 
more.” 


77 

Our thought, prayers, and faith are 
the unseen architects that erect the fine 
palaces of the soul. How interesting it 
is to watch a little child glow with new 
purposes when you express a belief in 
its ability to do a certain thing. Just as 
marked is the fall of a child’s countenance 
when you show it your doubt concern- 
ing it. 

Faith unfolds, doubt dries up the fine 
high purposes of the mind. Our Master 
once said to Peter, “I have prayed for 
you that your faith fail not.” 

When I left home to go away to school, 
my parents said, “We will always pray 
for you that you may be led in the right 
way.” They lifted me by their faith. 

Believe in boys and they will rarely de- 
ceive you twice. Believe in girls and 
the best will come to the surface in their 
lives. Believe in your neighbors and your 
community will glow with a rising social 
temperature. 

10 


Faith throws some sort of vital stuff 
into our blood, while doubt makes the 
life stream lean. Faith is the ladder 
which we tie to the tip end of reason to 
enable us to climb higher and see farther. 
It purifies the desires of our bodies and 
adds to the real comprehensive powers 
of the mind. 

It is the one supreme miracle-working 
principle which the good God has put 
within our reach to make us better indi- 
viduals, better neighbors, and stronger 
children of God. 








CLIMB DOWN OUR LADDER 


Solution to Coat-Tail: 1, Coat; 2, Coal; 
3, Coil; 4, Toil; 5, Tail. 
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The Progressive Farm Woman 


small syringe. In the use of these substances, pre- soap solution, to destroy ants. Dissolve half a pound 
cautions should be taken to see that no fire is pres- of any common laundry soap in one gallon of water 
ent, as they are all inflammable. for use in this way. 


The removal of attracting substances from their Turning Woodlands Into Cash 















reach should be the first step. Keep food supplies . 
which are likely to attract ants in tight containers ARGE sums of money, great buildings, etc., are not * 
or in the refrigerator, and sweep up promptly any absolutely necessary if one produces an article that 
crumbs of cake or bread scattered by children. folks want, Mr. and Mrs. W. M. McCartney and 
Find and destroy the nest as soon as possible. It their sons, of Benton County, Arkansas, have learned. 
ought not to be necessary to take up the flooring to For 10 years Mr. McCartney has been working with 
get at it, for poison baits can be used to catch the o6Jq Colonial ladder back chairs, stools, day beds, 
queen and the brood. and tables. Previous to that time his furniture had 






The young woman in the picture is treating the Jacked character and he was unable to get the orders 
trail of the ants she has observed with kerosene, he now supplies. But an interested friend who knew 
putting it on with a paint brush. period furniture saw his splendid workmanship and 

Almost any of the common garden or lawn ants materials, and secured patterns for the chair he now 
which build their little crater nests in the soi! makes from a real Colonial antique and his sales im- 
about houses may become temporarily house pests mediately picked up. 
in their search for food substances. When this Because he has no high-priced help, nor other heavy 

overhead, Mr. McCartney is able to turn out solid 

walnut ladder back chairs, hand turned, with 
oe reed seats for $6 each, or with Hong Kong % 
a grass seats for $6.50. His wild cherry chairs % 
Se he sells for $3.50 each. Rockers in solid 3 
walnut are made to sell for $9 and * 

$9.75 and of cherry for $6.50 and $7. 

These low prices, together with 
splendid quality of workmanship and 
. good design, have car-* 
ried his fame, and _ his 
products into 22 states in 




























Patterns 
Pret. of each pattern, 20 


; cents. Two patterns or- 

\ dered at one time, 

cents; stamps or coin (coin 

preferred). Write your name © 
and address plainly on your 

order sheet, being sure to 

state number and size of 

pattern wanted. 





Painting an ant trail with kerosene. 
—Courtesy U. 8S. D. A. 








Pouring boiling water on an ant colony. 
—Courtesy U. 8. D. A. 








The Housewife’s 
Calendar - - -- 


ONDAY, July 7—Proper feed- 
ing and proper care will do 
much to keep baby well and 


comfortable through the midsummer 
heat. You will find many helpful sug- 
gestions in the bulletin Our Babies. 
Write to Mrs. W. N. Hutt, The Pro- 







} Fashions are making such 
decided changes this season 
that in order to be up-to- 
date you need the latest style 
guide. Our new summer 

ae fashion magazine, just off 

fg the press, will give you the 
. most recent fashion news as 



















gressive Farmer and Farm Woman, in- ? to, 7 oe Ra te 

; 4 < > is . Pe ming, e 1 s s 

closing 4 cents in stamps to pay the a Send today for your copy, 

postage and she will see that you receive 7 addressing Pattern Depart- 

a copy free. A ment, The Progressive 
i Farmer. Gi 





Tuesday, July 8.—Men’s shirting in col- 




















ored stripes makes a practical play frock Place poisoned bait for ants we ¢ 
for the youngsters. out of reach of the children. dering 

Wednesday, July 9—Almost any good cleaning —Courtesy U. 8. D. A. and Wi 
fluid will remove the stains made by sticky fly paper. will 
Or alcohol may be used. : oavert 

Thursday, July 10.—Hand lotion is soothing for hot and Se ee — 
tired feet. First soak them in lukewarm water, dry thor- ; _  ———————. a 







oughly, and rub in a little of the lotion. Finish by dusting 
them with talcum powder. 







Friday, July 11—Why not screw two or three curtain 
rods across the lower part of the screen door to protect 
the wire netting? 





occurs the nuisance can often 

be eliminated by tracing them 
back to their outdoor colony . 
Saturday, July 12—A small box or a stiff cushion that and destroying the nest. One : 
can be used as a footstool will help to keep the children way of doing this is illus- 



















from getting so tired on a long motor trip. trated. Boiling water is poured from ; 
Sunday, July 13.—“Without friendship life is no life."— a teakettle over the nest. An oil can 
Cicero. or small syringe could be used for 

m ™ the purpose. Care should be taken 
Getting Rid of Ants that no fires are present if kereosene, 





. gasoline, or carbon disulphide is used 
HERE are a number of common species of ants ;,, treating the nests. 




















which get into houses from time to time and cause ; oan 
annoyance by appearing on foods, especially sugar, When ants are found swarming up; Cattl 

i cakes, candies, and other sweets, and various cooked foods, trees they may be caught in largenum- | odves 
An ant having once gained access to foods of these sorts, bers by putting up poisoned bait, con- | in 
reports the discovery to the colony, and in an incredibly sisting of sugar syrup to which sodium =| is ve 
short time the premises may be swarming with these un- arsenite, benzoate of soda, and tar- For 
welcome visitors. taric acid are added. These can be oditie 
According to the Bureau of Entomology of the United bought at the drug store. Precau- ee 
States Department of Agriculture, both house and garden ONS should be taken to safeguard Kents 
ants at times become pests in the pantry and _ kitchen. human beings and domestic animals | — 
The species that live entirely within doors nest in the when poisorfed syrups are being pre- Gone 
woodwork, masonry, or articles of furniture. They are pared ve kept on hand. Bait of this wonde 
often very difficult to eradicate because of their inaccessi- kind is put into a paraffined paper bag ntter 
bility. If the nest can be located by following the trail with one side folded down to admit i matior 
the ants. It is nailed on the tree as | THE 






of the workers back to the point of their disappearance, 
the inmates of the nest may sometimes be reached and 
destroyed by injecting a little carbon disulphide, kerosene, Small lawns may be sprayed with 
or gasoline into the opening, by means of an oil can or kerosene emulsion, or a very strong 





shown, out of reach of little children. 
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=— Good-bye Big 

Trouble Makers! 
ID your house, barns 
and plantsofinsects. All 


you need is the new “Bee” 
rand gun, loaded with 





B 

“Bee” Brand Insect Powder. 
KILLS flies, roaches, moths, 
waterbugs. fleas, ants, plant, 
poultry lice, etc. Economi- 
cal, a little powder kills a 
lot of insects. Harmless to 
people and pets. No taste 
(if used on food), no odor. 
Write for Free Booklet and say 

~ Good-bye Insects!” 
McCORMICK & CO., Inc. 
Baltimore, Md. 





Cans are 10c, 25e, 5O0c and $1 
Guns, 25c. 


ALSO “BEE” BRAND LIQUID 


TOMBSTONES 


Get $60 stone for $19.95 or $100 
stone for $29.95 direct from Quarry, 
by sending names of neighbors 
needing tombstones. Every stone 
cut from beautiful Georgia Marble. 
Lettering Free. Hundreds of satis- 
fied purchasers. Money back guar- 
antee. Don’t miss this chance to 
mark your loved one’s grave. 
Write quick. Wilburn Marble Co., 
Dept. A-4, Atlanta, Ga. 














Progressive Farmer 


Ads Are 
Guaranteed Reliable 


WE GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer adver- 
tising reliable if in writing advertisers and or- 
dering goods the subscriber says: ‘‘I saw your 
advertisement in The ‘ogressive Farmer,”’ 
and will report any unsatisfactory transaction to 
us within thirty days from date of order, we 
will refund cost price of article purchased (not 
to exceed an aggregate of $1,000 on any one 
advertiser), if such loss result from any fraudu- 
lent misrepresentations in our advertising col- 





umns. We cannot try to adjust trifling disputes 

between reliable business houses and their pa- 

trons. however; nor does this guarantee cover 
advertising of real estate, be- 
cause buyers should personally 
investigate land before pur- 
chasing. 





























urplus Products 


You can find buyers for your sur- 
plus whether you have Seeds, Hogs, 
Cattle or Poultry by running an 
advertisement on this page. Your 
message will reach 600,000 farmers 
in the South, each week. The cost 
is very low. 








For advertisers who only wish to 
cover certain states our separate 
editions are a distinct advantage. 
These editions are the Texas, Caro- 
linas-Virginia, Mississippi Valley, 

entucky-Tennessee and Georgia- 
Alabama. Let us quote you our low 
rates for advertising in these edi- 
tions and tell you more about the 
Wonderful market they cover. A 
etter or postal addressed to our 
nearest office will bring full infor- 
mation. 

THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 

AND FARM WOMAN 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Raleigh, N. C. Dallas, Texas 














Louisville, Ky. Memphis, Tenn. 


The Progressive Farm Woman 


the Union. Many homes in Washington, 
D. C., rest rooms in several states, tea 
rooms, country clubs, apartment houses, 
and private porches and lawns are fur- 
nished with these splendid chairs, tables, 
and stools. 

Mrs. McCartney helps to cane and 
weave the chair bottoms, and the sons 
have assisted in getting in the native 
wood, drying, and preparing it. Hickory 
bark is removed from the trees, split, 
and woven into seats before it dries— 
from forest to furniture. 

Last November 90 walnut 


The foundation recipe given is as fol- 
lows :— 

Mousse.—One cup double cream, 1 cup rich 
milk or thin cream, 1 tablespoon gelatine, 6 
tablespoons sugar, 2 egg whites, 1-16 teaspoon 
salt, % teaspoon vanilla. Soak the gelatine 
until soft in a little of the milk or thin cream. 
Heat the remaining milk and pour over the 
gelatine. Add the sugar and stir until dis- 
solved, and put mixture aside to chill. Whip 
the double cream. When the mixture con- 
taining the gelatine has thickened slightly, 
beat it to incorporate air. Add the vanilla, 
and fold in the whipped cream and the well 
beaten egg whites. The egg whites reduce 
richness, increase volume, and improve tex- 
ture. These proportions will make 
over 4 cups before freezing, or if 








ladderback children’s rockers 
found their way from his 
little shop into homes prepar- 
atory to appearing under the 
Christmas tree. Hundreds of 
chairs find their way into 
homes and shops each year. 

Mr. McCartney also buys 
antiques of good line and 
materials and refinishes them 
for local sale. 

This section of Arkansas in the Ozark 
mountains, is building up a reputation 
famous for its reproductions of old Colon- 
ial quilts, rugs, coverlids, and furniture. 

Mrs. Blanche Elliott, home demon- 
stration agent of Benton County, is re- 
sponsible for the renewed interest in 
homecraft work of all kinds in the Ozark 
section of Arkansas. 

MRS. ESTHER KRAMER, 
District Home Demonstration 
Agent, Arkansas. 





Ice Creams Frozen 
Without Stirring 


CE cream without having to turn the 

crank of the freezer is the subject of 
Leaflet No. 49 recently issued by the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. It contains general directions for 
making mousses which can be frozen in 
the tray of the mechanical refrigerator 
or can be put in molds, covered tightly, 
and packed in a mixture of 1 part salt 
to 3 of ice until frozen. 


the egg whites are not used, about 
3 cups. 


Variations of the Founda- 
tion Recipe.—Instead of the 
gelatine as the _ thickener, 
any one of the following 
may be used :— 


Moisten 1 tablespoon of flour 
with a little of the milk or thin 
cream, add to the remainder, heat 
to boiling, and combine with the 
whipped cream and other ingre- 





dients. 

Or prepare a custard from the cup of rich 
milk, 3 egg yolks, and the sugar; cool, beat, 
and add to the other ingredients as de- 
scribed. 


Or use 1 cup of evaporated milk instead of 
the rich milk or thin cream. Chill, beat until 
light and frothy, and combine with the whip- 
ped cream and other ingredients. Chocolate 
or any of the more decided flavors will cover 
the evaporated milk flavor. 


Or add % cup of marshmallows cut in 
small pieces to the milk or thin cream and 
follow the usual method. 


Use Different Flavors for Variety.—Coffee: 
Substitute % cup strong coffee for % cup-of 
thin cream. 


Peppermint: Use % pound of peppermint 
stick candy instead of the sugar. 


4 


Peanut Brittle: Use 4 pound of peanut brit- 
tle finely ground instead of the sugar. 


Chocolate: Add one or two squares of un- 
sweetened chocolate to the milk or thin 
cream in place of the other thickening agents 
suggested. Add 8 to 12 tablespoons of sugar, 
depending upon the quantity of chocolate used, 
Cook until smooth. This requires a lower tem- 
perature to freeze than the other mixtures, 
especially when the larger proportions of 
sugar and chocolate are used, but makes a 
very rich and palatable dessert. 








Pattern Department 











2561—The long lines give an effect of height 
and slimness that is very becoming to 
the mature figure. The lace vestee and 
cuffs are popular features of many of 
the new models. Almost any of the 
sheer or semi-sheer fabrics are suit- 
able for this frock which is designed 
for sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 
and 46-inch bust measure. Size % re- 
quires 3 yards of 39-inch material with 
¥% yard of 35-inch all-over lace. 

2933—The bertha collar is just as popular 
with the younger generation as it is 
with the grown-ups. It forms the only 
decoration on this delightful little dress 








of sprigged lawn. The pattern is de- 
signed for sizes 2, 4, 6, and 8 years. 
Size 4 requires 1% yards of 32-inch 
material with % yard of 27-inch con- 
trasting and 1% yards of ruffling. 


$2—Dots, frilled sleeves, ruffled skirt—here 
we have three of summer's favorites. 
The bows of velvet ribbon give just 
the accent needed on this charmingly 
youthful afternoon or party frock. It 
is designed for sizes 12, 14, 16, 18, and 
20 years. Size 16 requires 3% yards 
of 39-inch material with 4% yard of 39- 
inch contrasting. 








and style 
for every 
need and 
purse. 


Each model 
is the best 
of its class 
andthebest 
money can 
buy. 


See your De Laval dealer or write 
nearest office below. 


The De Lavai Separator Company 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
165 Broadway 600 Jackson Blvd. 61 Beale St. 


























PROTECT YOUR 
DOG'S HEALTH 


GLOVER’S Round Worm 
Capsules or liquid Vermi- 
fuge. Tape Worm Capsules. Tetrachlorethylene 
Capsules expel hook and round worms. Each 65¢. 
GLOVER’S Nerve Sedative, for fits and convul- 
sions in dogs and cats. Given before and during an 
attack, it will decrease the severity and length. 
GLOVER’S Mange Medicine, for treating Sar- 
coptic Mange. Kills mange mites and is a sti ting 
antiseptic to the inflamed skin. 75¢. 

FREE: ADVICE BY OUR VETERINARIAN 
119 Fifth Avenue, New York, U.S. A. 


ID 


Pe RIAL 


DOG MEDICINES 





Indianapelis, tad. 


CORNS 


and tender toes — relieved 

in 1 minute by these thin, 

soothing, healing pads. Safe! 
At all drug, shoe and deft. stores. 














DAISY FLY KILLER 


Placed anywhere, DAISY FLY KILLER attracts and 
kills all flies. Neat, clean, ornamental, convenient and 
——— = cheap. Lasts all sea- 

GEN ZB@ son. Made of metal, 

( SA NER N i can’t spill or tip over; 
SWAG We: nas will not soil or injure 
= >, pn = anything. Guaranteed. 
(med aE ll Insist upon DAISY FLY 
; KILLER from your dealer. 
HAROLD SOMERS, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


.S. GOVT. JOE 


pe en He ang, 
have this k oe Gives locations, 


Se qualifications, etc. 
instruction Bureau, Dep. 225B, St.Louis, Ma, 
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: S~ Address Letters to UndePF {are of Progressive Farmer 
Willie Willis fays 





By ROBERT QUILLEN 
(Copyright, 1930, by Publishers Syndicate) 





“Me an’ Pug got a free dish of ice 
cream today an’ didn’t have to do nothin’ 
but turn four freezers for the church 
social.” 

“Tt’s awful hard to push a lawn mow- 
er with my sore arm, but Papa saw 
me when I took it out of the sling to 
bat flies for Pug an’ Skinny.” 


YOUR UNCLE’S VIEW| 











Psalm 121: 1-2.—I will lift up mine eyes unto 
the hills, from whence cometh my help. My 
help cometh from the Lord, which made heaven 
and earth. 

(Bryan Pettus, Lone Scout, and former Coun- 
cil Chief of his region, gets first place in Uncle 
P. F.’s column this week with his excellent 
article, “An Inexpensive Library.” Uncle P. 
F. suggests that it is not too early now to begin 
planning for such a library for next winter.) 


An Inexpensive Library 

HE accumulation of a library for the 

benefit of the members is one of the 
most helpful and enjoyable of all the 
many tribe activities that I have par- 
ticipated in as a Lone Scout. Four-H 
clubs, or any other organized group of 
boys and girls will find it just as much 
worth while. It is especially enjoyable 
during the winter months when the cli- 
matic conditions are seldom suitable for 
outdoor meetings. 

The best method of accumulation is to 
have each member donate as many books 
as he has available or can secure from 
his friends. To this collection the club 
or tribe can add one or two volumes each 
month without drawing too heavily on 
the treasury. By watching the newspa- 
pers and magazines the members will find 
many free books and pamphlets for dis- 
tribution. At present several companies 
are publishing books on practically all 
subjects and selling them at exceedingly 
low prices. These books are paper bound 
and sell for five cents per volume. Books 
as lengthy as David Copperfield and simi- 
lar books are printed in four volumes 
which would bring the cost of that book 
to 20 cents. A letter to your commis- 
sioner of mines, manufacturing, and ag- 
riculture will bring you interesting and 
helpful literature concerning your state. 
Numerous bulletins may also be secured 
from the government at Washington. 

Another suggestion for making the 
library more complete is for each mem- 
ber to donate a subscription to some 
magazine of interest to that group. 

The last suggestion is that the group 
secure a large ledger or journal in which 
are pasted the newspaper clippings and 
pictures brought in by the members, _ 

BRYAN PETTUS. 

Jefferson County, Arkansas. 


WHERE THE BRANCHES MEET 


Our Knowledge Shelf.—If you are planning to 
enter college this fall Uncle P. F. has a book- 
let for you that he believes will be worth your 
reading. 


“What Kind of College Is Best?” is 
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oo 


its title. If you would like to have a copy send 
4 cents in stamps to cover mailing to Uncle P. 
F., The Progressive Farmer, at your nearest 
office. 


The World of Plants.—The oak has been an 
important tree to mankind for ages and ages, 
and, I suppose, ever since man became a 
hunter needing bows and spear shafts and the 
like. Its glories have been told in rhyme and 
story and folklore. 

But the oak is only one branch of an old, 
aristocratic family—the Cupuliferae or Oak 
Family. There’s the birch (and memories of 
Hiawatha), the beech, the chestnut, and the 
hazelnut, and the more modest members—alder, 
ironwood, hornbeam, and chinquapin. See if 
you can’t observe several qualities common to 
all of these, observing particularly the fruit. 

il 

Know Your Agricultural History.—How long 
have we had such institutions as agricultural 
colleges? 

The act for establishing the first agricultural 
college in the United States was approved by 
the Michigan Legislature in 1855. The college 
was organized in 1857, Maryland began work 
in 1856, 

IV 

Our Achievement Club.—Few have misun- 
derstood the meaning of Requirement 3. Part 
“b” simply means that if you are unable to 
participate in one of the athletic games named 
under “a” then you may still complete the re- 
quirement by learning and teaching to others 
three simple group games that require no equip- 
ment that you do not already have about your 
home. Many group games require no equip- 
ment of any kind. 

Sincerely yours, 





| ENJOYS CLUB WORK | 


UR club was organized January 20, 

1929, by Mrs. Z. B. Redding, Mont- 
gomery County home demonstration 
agent, with 11 active members. I was 
elected president and, of course, I thought 
I had to be there every meeting. We had 
10 successful meetings and a short course 
in canning tomato sauce and catsup. I 
missed only one meeting. I learned lots 
about canning and sewing as it was my 
first year’s work. 

I finished the sewing and canning ex- 
hibit with greatest honor and a $7 schol- 
arship to Camp Wilkins. 

I think the country is the most desir- 
able place to live and I am going to do 
my best to boost club work in our com- 
munity. 

I will be glad to receive letters from 
all the boys and girls. I will try to an- 
swer all I receive. 

MILDRED OUTLER. 

Uvalda, Ga. 
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A NOVEL PAPER WEIGHT | 








HIS is something new, easy to make, 

and something you will be proud to 
own. Saw a block two inches thick 
from a small tree, say four inches in 
diameter. Cut a square hole in one side 
of it. You may put in this a picture of 
yourself, your dog, or your girl if you 
have one. This picture will need pro- 
tection and this is very simple to secure. 
Cut a piece of glass the size of the hole 
and put down over your picture, fasten 
in with tacks, and there you are. All the 
tools needed to make this paper weight 
are a saw and a sharp knife. These 
weights make very nice gifts or you can 
sell them and make money for your 
scout uniform or other needs. 


LEAMOND FAUST, GC (5). 





CRAZY IKE AND HIS UKE 


By CARLTON WILLIAMS 
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BEATRICE THOMPSON-BENTON Co-Miss. 
OTHER SNAPPY DITTIES 


I was feeling quite well 
Until I sat down in a chair; 
I didn’t know a bumble bee 
Was resting cozily there. 
—Sent in by Inez Mathews, 
Butler County, Ala. 





She smiled at him and he at her, 
And so love came to man. 
He never thinks of smiling now, 
He’s dodging frying pans. 
—Sent in by G. Roscoe Hutto, 
Leake County, Miss. 


Ruth rode in my new cycle car, 
In the seat in back of me; 
I took a bump at fifty-five 
And rode on ruthlessly. 
—Sent in by Edwin Parks, 
Richmond County, N. C 


HONORABLE MENTION 


Hertlene Coley, Hale County, Ala. 
Shelby Southard, Limestone County, Ala. 
Dennis Askew, Troup County, Ga. 

Lucille Warren, Cullman County, Ala. 





WHO IS THERE ISN’T READY FOR CAMP? 

This snapshot was made at last year’s 4-H club camp in Randolph County, Alabama, 
attended by 135 boys. G. B. Phillips, then county agent and camp leader, is now county agent 
in Lauderdale County, but we feel sure L. M. Hollingsworth, the new county agent, is look- 
ing out for this year’s gathering. . 
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A _fitlle fevmon 
On Good Ffealth 


By FM. Recisrer, M.D. 


Seven Health Hints for July 


“The summer looks out froin her brazen tower, 
Through the flashing bars of July.” 


UMMER begins in June, but when 

the month of July is reached, sum. 
mer is here in earnest. Here is the way 
the arrival of this month is celebrated by 
one of our popular 
poets :— 
- “When the heat like, 
mist veil floats, 


And poppies flame ip 
the rye, 


And the silver note ig 
the streamlet’s throat 


Has softened almost to 
a sigh, 
It is July.” 


And it is also time 
to take certain pre- 
cautions for our physical well-being. | 
will emphasize a few that we cannot af- 
ford to neglect :— 

1. When very hot, do not drink much 
ice water. Good water, naturally cold, 
is better than ice-cold water. Cool off 
before loading the stomach with either 
food or water. 

2. Watch out about getting  over- 
heated. If you are at work on a hot 
day and not sweating, stop and get in 
the shade and cool off, else you are very 
liable to be overcome by heat. 

3. Yes, it is time to go swimming. 
But there is no reason to be hasty about 
it, and plunge head first into an unknown 
pond or swimming pool. Examine the 
pool or pond first; then do your stuff, 
If you cannot swim, avoid getting into 
water over your head, but learn to swim 
at once. It does not take long, and swin- 
ming is fine exercise. Do not go swim- 
ming when very hot: cool off, or you 
may develop cramps. 

4. You will drink lots of water im 
July. And we need lots of it, but let’s 
go without it until we can get water that 
is above suspicion of being unclean or 
dangerous. It is a good idea to take a 
thermos jug along, full of water that you 
know is good, when going out for the 
day. I have carried a thermos jug of 
drinking water for two days; and at the 
end of 48 hours, what was left of the 
water was still cool and good tasting. 

5. Do not allow mosquitoes to take 
any liberties with you whatever. They 
will touch us for drinks all summer if 
we let them and they’ll never so much 
as say, “Have one on me.” They may 
be malaria carriers. Anyway, good 
screens will keep out not only flies and 
mosquitoes, but other bothersome things 
while the welcome fresh breezes come 
along in with their summer comfort. It 
is not a question of, “Can I afford to 
screen my home.” Only the rich can 
afford not to screen their homes, because 
they can live at the big resorts in the 
summer, while the poor man has to live 
at home the year around and cannot af- 
ford to be sick. 

6. The July diet should be composed 
principally of fruits, fruit juices, 
vegetables. Cut down on meat and egg’ 
Drink buttermilk. It is a fine stimulant 
and bracer for that tired feeling. 

7. Let’s also sidestep the chiggers and 
fleas as far as possible. Guess you fF 
in the paper for June 7 what a hilarious 
time Bill Casper had seeing Mrs. Ca& 
per’s capers when she ran into a hot nest 
of fleas the day she was cleaning the old 
rags out of the box the cats slept if 
That is, he was enjoying himself tiptop 








DR. REGISTER 


‘until the fleas got hold of him; and now 


I see Bill is taking a trip to Canada—t? 
recuperate, I reckon. 
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Given— 
Checker Board 
Cake Pan 








with 


Cake Pan Set. 


colors. 


This 


combination. 


Appetizing Cakes 
In Attractive Colors 


For special 
Checker Board Cake Pan Set 


cake in color combinations to 
fit the occasion, such as Hal- 
lowe’en, Saint Patrick’s Day, 
Christmas, for Valentine parties 
and patriotic days. Your cakes 
will be the envy of the neigh- 
bors by using this cake pan set 
and many of your friends will 
wonder how you have been able 
to make such dainty, tempting 
cakes. With each cake pan set, 
we send you a diagram for your 
first color combination and a 
delightful cake recipe. 


Our Offer! 


The Ohecker Board Cake Set 
will be sent you complete with 
a diagram and recipe as a re- 
ward for sending us two one- 
year subscriptions at 50c each 
or only one subscription at $1.00 
for two years (your own may 
be included). Just send $1.00 
for subscriptions and the very 
day your order is received, the 
Checker Board Cake Pan Set 
will be sent you free and post- 
age paid. 


Address Office Nearest You 


The Progressive Farmer 


and Farm Woman 
Birmingham, Ala., Raleigh, N.C. 
Memphis, Tenn. Louisville, Ky. 
Dallas, Texas 











_—— 


With Checker Board Cake Recipe 


The illustration shows but one 
of the many combinations you 
can use in making your cakes 
this novel Checker Board 
You have often 
seen cakes made up in attractive 
It’s really very simple. 
set of three 9-inch pans 
and circular mold will permit 
your making cakes in any color 
Anyone can do it 
after they have mixed up their 
first batter in one or more colors. 


occasions, the 


offers an ideal way of making 


DICKINS gs 


= 


TAKES A JUMP HIMSELF 


at conclusions is his wife’s daily dozen. 


NEVER SAYS DARN 
One advantage a bachelor has over a 


end.—The Gamecock, 


A USE FOR COWHIDE 
“Tommy, can you tell me one of the 
of cowhide?” 
“Er, yessir. 


TELLING HIS FORTUNE 


“You will suffer poverty until you are 
“And then what?” 
“You will have gotten used to it.” 


SPEECHLESS EMOTION 


“Hello, where have you been?” 

“To the station to see my wife off f 
month’s holiday.” 

“But how black your hands are!” 

“Yes, I patted the engine.””—Nebelspalte 


WORSE THAN CHILE 


twinge in 


It keeps the cow together 


Husband (feeling a 


“I believe I’m getting lumbago.” 
Wife—“What’s the use, dear? 
Epworth Herald. 
LEAVING THE AXE 
you’re doin’? 


and they ain’t a stick of wood cut fo 
house.” 


I ain't takin’ de axe wid me, am I?” 


THE BLOSSOMING 


Little Mary went to the country on a 
to her grandmother. 


stander, 


BOTH KNEES NEEDED 


of his lecture that he “received his m 
training at the knee of a devout mother 
across the knee of a determined father.” 


tion will be enabled to make such a st 
ment.—Sunday School Times. 





Many a married man thinks that jumping 


ried man, he can put his socks on from either 


the back 
while he is tuning in the wireless receiver)— 


You won't 
be able to understand a word they say.’’— 


“Say, looky hya, Rastus, you know what 


You is goin’ away fo’ a week 


“Well, what you all whinin’ about, woman? 


Walking in the garden 


A lecturer recently declared at the outset 


wonders how many of the oncoming genera- 


(671A) 13 
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uses 
ss XP S 
° Maintenance of Way ere 
Maintendwee of Equipment 
65 ” 






N& Revenue from Railway Opera- : 






















ora 
road men in the cabs and in 


r. the cabooses.” 


On the income account of 
the L. &N., this event is re- 
corded by a tiny figure listed 
as “milk” under the heading 
“All Other Transportation.” 
Its importance is more clearly 


Read this item from the 
Mt. Vernon, Illinois, 
Register News: 

“In St. Louis this week, milk 


became so scarce that deliver- indicated by the news item 


ies were made only to families just quoted. 
in which there were children, 
by some of the dairy compa- 
nies. The trucks could not 
come with the milk and other 


food supplies, but the rail- 


» de 
Railroads receive money in 


the form of freight, passenger, 
and other revenues and pay it 
out in the forms of service, 


visit 
employment, community de- 


she chanced to spy a peacock, a bird she roads can still hit the ballin velopment, wages, etc. On the 
had never seen. She ran to the ho se and " A : 3 P ‘ 
cried out: “Oh, grandaia, come out and ses. Petite lek the pinch and the trains __ receipt of adequate railway in- 
There’s an old chicken in bloom. Nitti anatase came rolling in with the come and sensible limitations 
TYPOGRAPHICAL ERROR To Sp end food for the people. With of railway taxes and restric- 
The Vicar—“The collection this morning their own crews, the railroads _ tions, depend to a great extent 
will be taken in aid of the Arch Fund and 1 d thei ‘ . 
not as erroneously printed in the Parish cleared their own right-of- the prosperity, growth, em- 
Magazine in aid of the Arch Fiend.”—The By- ways and the trains moved, ployment, and general welfare 


of the communities through 
which the railroads pass. 


even during the worst of the 


storm, with half-frozen rail- 
oral 


s:| LOUISVILLE & NASHVILLE R.R. 


YOU CAN Depend on getting a square deal when you order from 
an Advertiser in The Progressive Farmer. 





ate- 





HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 




















—and the vines are saved 





an 
| STOP EN THINK I 
| WouLDN’ BE SKEERED 
| ov A HAN — — 

| Hud! 1 AuLu2 DoEs 
MAH MEDITATIN’ ON DE 
RUN, IN “TIMES LAK DAT! 


ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 
Kun’l Bob ’low I’se apt to ketch 


wild-cat in dat steel trap, but ef I does 





he gwine stay ketched!!1 





Sinemet ||!) PEANUTS BRING A BETTER PRICE 


Boss Low EFN I'D Jes’ | 





for hay when you use the 








oe re S tt 
Sie BENTHALL 
fone Sl by  Ca~ = (2 PEANUT PICKER 
oes it ae —the leading Peanut Pick- 
: : : ing Machine for over twen- 
an a 2 ty years. Used also in six 
foreign countries. Write 
& , for particulars. 


os. Benthall Machine Co., 
a I 


Oh ie eve ncorporated 


3 =... Suffolk, Virginia 
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Answering Ads 
that Appear in 
The Progressive 
Farmer 


means more than words. It means 
that you are assured of satisfaction 
by getting a square deal. We see to 
that. 

Read the classified ads. They offer 
many ideas as to improving your poul- 
try and livestock, tell you where to: 
order your seeds, plants, seek help, 
or a pos comforts for the 
home, etc. 

By the way, if you have anything you 
don’t need, let friend neighbor know 
about it. A small classified ad will 
spread the news and make some extra 
money for you. 


Address Classified Adv. Dept. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. ‘ 









SAVE MONEY! Get your Roofing direct 
from the Factory and keep in your own pocket 
the profits the dealer would get. All kinds and 
styles. Galvani. Corrugated. Shingles and As- 
phalt Roofing. Freight paid. Easy to nail on. 
Write TODAY for Free Samples and freight paid 
prices. FREE SAMPLES. 


Savannah Fence & Roofing Co. 
Dept. P-7 Savannah, Ga, 











Z. 
FREE 


poor 






















6 
wonderful values. We want one in 
every community. 3 ft. high, 16 in. 
wide, 10 in. thick, wt. 500 Ibs, All 
Lettering Free. Satisfaction Guaran- 


10 Monum ent'l9 
la 
Mase teed, Write for information, 


For a limited time to advertise our 
a 
American Memorial 
B-18, 1489 Piedax : 
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Classif ied Ads 


‘Where Progressive Farmers Buy and Sell” 


rhis is our GEORGIA-ALABAMA EDITION, covering Georgia, 
State plainly what editions you wish to use. 


Sead Cash With Order.—Mail your ad with remittance two weeks in advance of publication date. 


advertisers to use other editions as per list below. 


insertions game rate. 


Alabama, and Florida. It will pay many 


Additional 


Display Classified Ads.—Your ad set in larger type is more distinctive and attractive. Note rates per 


inch in table below. 


Count as one word each initial, abbreviation, and whole number, including each initial in your name and ad- 


dress. Give two good references, preferably a banker and a local b 














dition— |Cireulation—| States Covered— Regular Claseified— Display Classi fied— 
Georgia-Alabamsa .. 105,000 Ga., Ala., and Fis....... Je per word 00 per inch 
waban edna e eg Some cas Se Clie — 2 . > 4 
Carolinas- Virginia 150, N. C., 8. C., a per wor per 
Mississippi Valley. 115,000 Miss., La., Ark., W Te per word $7.00 per inch 
Kentucky - 80,000 Ky., Middle and E Tena. 6c per word $4.50 per inch 
All five editions. . Whole South ........... 35¢ per word $32.50 per inch 





Address Classified Advertising Department, The Progressive Farmer, ‘Birmingham, Ala. 


2200008 





F arms For Sale or Rent 
Alabama 
17 acres on Gulf Coast Highway, adjoining townsite 


of Summerdale, Ala.; 3 room house, double garage, 
2 big chicken houses; new, modern built; also small 


barn. 1,000 pullets, high bred, started laying; cow, 
mule, implements, small tractor. Ready to make 
money. $5,300 takes it. Write Carl A. Swanstrom, 
Owner, Summerdale, Ala. 





Mississippi 


For Sale.—Improved homes, good land, good locality, 
rite 





roads, schools and churches; priced reasonable. 
owner, M. B. Lee, Corinth, Miss. 
Texas 


Why keep on paying rent when you can buy 
farm land on the South Plains of Texas? Prices range 
from $11 to $21 per acre, 55,000 acres in tracts of 80 
acres or more; terms 10% cash, balance ten years, 6% 
interest. Cotton sure crop, yielding one-fourth to one- 
half bale per acre, no boll weevil; corn and feed crops 
dependable and make good profit. These lands located 
in Terry, Gaines, and Yoakum counties; good towns, 
schools, roads and fine climate. For illustrated folder 











write J. Murray, General Agent, 501 Myrick Bldg., 
Lubbock, Texas. 
Plants 
NOTICE :—IN PURCHASB OF PLANTS 


by mail, the buyer is expected to pay transportation 

charges unless the advertiser quotes a ‘‘prepaid 
price’ in his ad. This rule shall govern transac- 
tions between our plant advertisers and buyers. 





Beans 





WARNING.—Since leading authorities advise us 
that it is difficult to tell the difference between 
Otootan and Black Ebony seeds and_ therefore 
there may be substitution or Black Ebony for 
Chesten without any attempt to defraud, our adver- 

guarantee does not cover Otootan seeds. We 
~~ all advertisers offering Otootan Soybeans = 
our columns are honest and responsible, but 
are not liable for losses due to substitution “of 
Black Ebony Soybeans for Otootans. 








Otootans, $6; Laredos, $4; Biloxis, $3. Bunch Vel- 
vet Beans, $3; Running, $1.35. Brabham Peas, $4.50: 
Whippoorwills, $3.75. Bennett’s Bonded Warehouse, 
Eastman, Ga. 

Peas 

Mixed Peas, $3.50; Irons, Clays, $3.75; Brabhams, 

$4.50. D. AR Moore, Brunson, 8. C, 
Potatoes 


For Sale.—Lookout Mountain seed Potatoes for fall 





planting. V. H. Jockisch, Greensboro, Ala. 

Rye 
Abruzzi Rye seed; the best by test. Write for 
prices. H. McIntosh, Hayesville, N. C. 





Miscellaneous Seeds 

Abruzzi Rye. Fulghum Oats. Details and prices 
on request. Olin Salley, Salley, 8S. C. 

Hardy Alfalfa Seed. 90% pure $8.80. 


95% pure $3.50. Both 60 pound bushel. 
if not satisfied. Concordia. 





Sweet Clover 
Return seed 
George Bowman. Kansas. 





Potato—Tomato—Cabbage—Onion 














Poultry ena Eggs 






































Potatoes, Tomatoes, Collards, Cabbage plants: $1, 

1,000; $4, 5,000. Evergreen Nursery, Gainesville, Ga. Pullets! Pullets!—From high egg producing purebreds. 

Fall Tomato a $1. 1,000. Long Potato plants, All_ages, all breeds. Capital Farms, Columbia. 8. C. 
use as vine cuttings: $1.25, 1,000. Georga Plant Farm, e 
Baxley, Ga. Baby Chicks 

Leading varieties Cabbage. Tomatoes and Collards: 90 Reds, Rocks, Leghorns: $9, prepaid. State accredit- 
cents 1,000, delivered, 5,000, 65 cents, collect. A. ed. Electrically hatched. Hamilton’s Hatchery, Grove 
Crow, Oakwood, Ga. Hill, Ala. 

Summer Plants.—Cabbage, Tomatoes, Pepper, Egg- Chicks 8c each. Any breed. A 50c to orders 
plants, Collards: 200, 60c; 500, $1.10; 1,000, $2; post- under 100. Guaranteed stock. wholeen Hatcheries, 
paid. W. H. Branan, Gordon, Ga. : Atlanta, Ga. 

Summer Plants. —Cabbage, Tomatoes, Collards, Pep- Reds, Barred Rocks, White Rocks: 100, $6.95; blood 
per, Eggplants: 200, 60c; 500, $1.10; 1,000, $2; post- tested, $7.95. Prepaid; live delivery, Central Farms, 
paid. Lewiston Plant Farm, Lewiston, Ga. Jefferson City, Mo. 

Millions Tomato, Collards, Cabbage and Lettuce Reduced Prices Rocks, _ Reds, ~ Orpingtons; is; $9. 50, 
plants. 500, 90c; 1,000, $1.50; postpaid. 1,000, $1; 100; heavy mixed, $9; postpaid. Live delivery. Satilla 
5.000, $3.75: collect. Moss packed. Dilmus Waldrip, Farms, Waycross, Ga. 
ta Ga. ; a 
Gainesville. -- Mathis Certified Chicks.—Guaranteed to live. Heavy 

Improved Stone Tomatoes, famous heading Cabbage- layers. Leading breeds, $6 hundred up. Catalog 
Collards, Wakefield Cabbage; guaranteed Fg ome: free Mathis Farms, Box 116, Parsons, Kansas. 

" is ’ ) s0c; 600, 85c; .25, 1,000; 27 7 P 
ees Ciye. Ture! ph - an Chicks 5%c Up.—Big, healthy, quick maturing mon- 
re tn lal ey makers. Purebred. Two weeks guarantee to live. 





Cabbage, Tomato and Collard plants: $1.25 thousand 
mailed; $1 thousand expressed. 10,000 up, 75c thou 
sand. Porto Rico and Boone Potato plants same price. 
Gainesville Plant Farm, Gainesville, G 


Guaranteed very 








choicest, 8-inch New Stone, Mar- 
globe Tomato plants; roots wrapped; expert packing. 
Cabbage: Copenhagen, Wakefielis; famous Cabbage- 
heading Collard. 300, 60c; 600, Si $1.35 thousand; 
rushed postpaid Clyde Mack lox, Buford, Ga. 


Now Ready for Fall and Winter. —Frostproof Cabbage 
plants, Georgia Cabbage-Collard plants; Greater Balti- 
more, Stone, Matchless Tomato plants. Price: 500 for 
$1: 1,000 for $1.50; shipped c.o.d. For plants and 
postage send no money, pay the postman. Sand Moun- 
tain Plant Co., Mentone, Ala. 





Potatoes 
Porto Rico Potato plants, 75c thousand. Padgett 
& Carter, Coffee, Ga re 
Porto Rico Potato plants, 60c thousand. L. E. 


Harrison, 

Certified Red and Yellow Porto Rican Potato plants, 
$1 1,000, f.0.b. Postpaid, $1.50. John B. Pope, Fitz- 
gerald, Georgia 


Dublin, Ga. 


1,000, Stone Toma- 
Waldrip, Flowery 





Porto Rican potato plants: $1, 
to; $1.15, 1,000; delivered. W. 0. 
Branch, Ga. 





‘Waney Hall: $2. 
All postpaid. 





1,000. 


Potato plants. Certified 
Joan 


Write for prices on over 5,000. 
W. Nix, Glen Allen, Ala. 


Tomato plants for late tomatoes; good plants guar- 
anteed; moss packed. $1, 1,000. Grady Turner, Rt. 8, 
Macon, Ga. 





Open field grown; Marglobe, New 
$1.50 per 1,000, postpaid. 5,000, 
Bibb Plant Co., 


Tomato Plants. 
Stone and Baltimore; 
$4; collect. Immediate shipment. 
Rt. 3, Macon, Ga. 





Nursery Stock 
Fruit Trees.—Pecan trees, ornamentals. 
Best varieties. Prices right. Salesmen wanted. 
cord Nurseries, Dept, 25, Concord, Ga. 


Seeds 


Austrian Winter Peas 
For Sale.—Austrian Winter Peas; immediate and 
R ! 


Large stock. 
Con- 














fall shipment Vv. BR. Bush, Albany, Ga. 

Austrian Winter Peas.—Booking orders for fall de- 
livery Attractive low prices. Write. Snelson S 
Company, Athens, Ga. 

Beans 


world. Hardy & Newsom, Inc., LaGrange, N. 


Thousand bushels Velvet Beans, $1.50 bushel. 
Burch. Chester, u. 





Jack 


We manufacture the best Bean Harvester » the 





Leading varieties. Free catalog. Booth Farms, Bor 


525, Clinton, Mo. 
Husky Chicks.—Standard bred, 
red Rocks, Reds, English Leghorns, 





production type; Bar- 
Orpingtons: 100, 


$7.50; heavy mixed, $6.75; prepaid; live delivery. 
Ozark Farms, _Westphalia, Mo. 

Chicks.—Finest purebreds; Reds, Rocks, Orpingtons, 
Wyandottes, $11.50 hundred. Leghorns, $10. Postage 
prepaid. Delivery guaranteed. Thousands weekly. 
Capital Farms, Columbia, S. C 


Big husky chicks, guaranteed to live, only 6c up. 
Shipped c.o.d. Superior certified. Arrival on time 
catalogue. Superior 


uaranteed, Get our big free 
I -3, Win isor, Mo. 


iuaranteed “more profitable —Lindstrom Accredited 
Chicks, It just doesn’t pay to take a risk when you 
can buy Lindstrom chicks with a guarantee of higher 
profit than you can make on cheaper chicks. You can’t 
lose. If our chicks make less profit, we make good 
to you as agreed in our catalog. Prices, per 100: 
Reds, Barred Rocks, $9; White Wyandottes, Buff Orp- 
ingtons, Black Minoreas, White and Buff Rocks, $10; 
Silver Laced Wyandottes, White Orpingtons, White 
Minorcas, Rhode Island Whites, Partridge Rocks, $11; 
Light Brahmas, $13; White, Brown Leghorns, $8; Buff 
Ieghorns, Anconas, $9; heavy mixed, $8; light mixed, 
$6. tig discount on large quantities. 100% live 
delivery strong, healthy chicks guaranteed everywhere. 
We ship c.o.d. $1 per 100 books order. Order from 
ad or write for free catalog. Lindstrom Hatchery & 
Poultry Farm, Box _101-A, Clinton, Mo. 


Box 8 8 









Leghorns 
206 pullets, Tancred strain White Leghorns, 3% 
months old, $1.10 each. J. L. Murphy, Malone, Ala. 
Pullets from layers, 225 eggs up; Tancreds. 
4 and 6 weeks, Leghorn Farms, Linden, 
A na. 








heavy 
50c and 60c, 






lite Leghorn pullets (Marshall Farm stock), 13 
weeks old, out of 275-313 egg flock; $1 each, f.o.b. 
Alliance Vocational High School, Rt. 5, Bessemer, Ala. 


White Leghorn cockerels from pure Tancred strain 
combined with R. 0. P. stock, pedigreed AAA trapnest 
quality; 10 weeks old, $2.50. Prepaid. Mrs. 1. 
Bobo Hamilton, Ala. 








Two or » Mere Seeeds 


5,000 top quality Black Giant and Buff Minorca 
pullets, cockerels. The Thomas Farms, Pleasanton, 
Kansas. 








Livestock . 
Berkshires 


Tendle Mills, Middleton, Tenn. Registered Berkshire 
Pigs. Best breeding. 


Duroc-Jerseys 


Registered cholera ‘immune Duroe pigs, Jersey cows. 
W. T. Loggins, Somerville, Tenn. 





Poland-Chinas 


Poland Chinas, kin to world’s champion; ton litter 
weighed 5,117, 0, days old. Feeding quality, prolif- 
icacy combined. C. C. Andrews, Ozark, Ala. 








Guernseys 
For Sale.—Two extra fine young Guernsey bulls; 
price reasonable. Hugh Sanford, Mocksville, N. C. 
Herefords 
Polled Hereford heifers and yearling bulls. Lamberts, 


Darlington, Alabama. 

Union Hill Stock Farm, Polled Herefords. Herd es- 
tablished 1924. Gov. accredited, bloodlines, Bullion 4th, 
Anxiety 4th, Fairfax and Grove. Our herd is repre- 
sented in four states and Hawaiian Islands, offering 
three bulls, ten females, $125 to $200. Lynn Bros., 
soxville, Union County, ‘Ky. 





Holsteins 


one to eleven months old. 
Mitchells, Va. 


Registered Holstein bulls, 
Price $50 to $100 each. Mahoney Bros., 


Sheep 


Shropshire rams on approval. 
Illinois. 





Donald Green, Oakland, 





Shropshire and Southdown sheep. Fox Brothers, 


Sevierville, Tenn. 


Feeding lambs, breeding ewes; worth the money. 
John Clay & Company, Fort Worth, Texas. 


Rabbits 
Raise Chinchilla Rabbits for food and fur. Cata- 


logue upon request. Licensed registrar. Sarata Fur 
Farm, Vicksburg. Miss. 


Two or More Breeds 











For Sale. Registered Duroc pigs and Jersey bull calf. 
W. D. Murdock, Malvern, Ala. 





Hampshire hogs; registered. Young 


Guernsey cattle, 
Gayoso Farm, Horn Lake, 


bulls and Hampshire pige. 
Mississippi. 





Dogs 


Pedigreed Police puppies. Females $10; males $13. 
Shipped c.o.d. Tilmer Thompson, Elmore, Minn. 


Big bone, square muzzle, long eared, black and tan 
coon and opossum hound pups; three months old. Males 
$15; females $10. Roland Simms, Emelle, Ala. 


For Sale.—Purebred English Shepherd puppies; nat- 
ural heelers; vigorous and full of vim. Male $6; fe- 
male $5; pair $10. Write Charter Oak Stock Farm, 
Beatrice, Ala. 


Free Dog Book.—Polk Miller’s famous dog book on 
diseases of dogs. Instructions on feeding, care and 
breeding with symptom chart. 48 pages. Illustrated. 
Write for free copy. Polk Miller Products Corp., 1026 
W. Broad St., Richmond, Va. 

















Miscellaneous 


Corn Harvesters 


poor man’s price—only 
Free catalog show- 
Salina, Kansas. 


Rich man’s Corn Harvester, 
25 with bundle tying attachment. 
ing pictures of harvester. Process Co., 





Farm Machinery 


Water pumps water day and night with Rife’s Hy- 
draulie Ram. No attention. no operating expense. 
Catalog free. H. Olsen, 19 Park Row, New York. 





Honey 


Pure delicious Honey. Five-pound pail, delivered, 





$1: 10-pound pail, delivered, $2, Honey Farms, May- 
hew, Miss. 

Choice table Honey, $1.50 per ten-pound bucket; 
parcel post to third zone. R. L. Tucker, Nettleton, 
Mississippi. 





New crop pure table Honey: six 5-pound cans $2.95; 
six 10-pound cans $5.50; two 5-gallon cans $9.95. Gulf 
Coast Bee Co., Houma. 

Freshly extracted Honey, excellent flavor. One 10- 
pound pail, Pog in the Ist and 2nd zones, $1.17: 
3rd, $1.2 $1.48. Six for $6, f.o.b. Two 5-gallon 
cans, $9.5 “n ob. W. B. 


Kodak Finishing 


Rolls Developed Free.—Prints, 4c to 6c. 
Drawer 1112, Birmingham, 4 Ala. 





Pattison, Hamburg, I La. 





White Co., 





Offer.—Your first roll film developed and six 
prints for Lic. Kiphart Studio, Fairfield, Ala. 


Trial 
glossy 


Roll Films Developed Free.—Prints 3c, 4c, 5c, 6c. 
Prompt service. Wilson Studio, Drawer 1311, Bir- 
mingham, Ala. _ 

” trial offer: your next kodak 
Moser & Son, Dept. 








Kodak Films. —Special 
films developed 5c; prints 2c each, 
7, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Of Interest to Women 


Hemstitching and Picoting Attachment.—Guaranteed. 
Fits any sewing machine. Prepaid 60c or sent c.o.d. 
Circulars free. LaFlesh Hemstitching Co., Dept. 5, 
Sedalia, Mo. 











Patents 
Patents.—Write to B. P. Fishburne (a South Caro- 


linean), Registered Patent Lawyer, 582 McGill Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. Honorable methods. 





Patents.—Time counts in applying for patents. Send 
sketch or model for instructions or write for free book, 
‘‘How to Obtain a Patent’’ and ‘‘Record of Invention’’ 
form No charge for information on how to proceed. 
Clarence A. O’Brien, Registered Patent Attorney, 77-H 
Security Bank Building, Washington, D. C. 





Personal 


address (3 lines only) 


Printing.—Your name and 
Agents wanted. 


on 500 gummed stickers. postpaid 50c, 
Huff, Box 41P, Booneville. Miss. 





Schools and Colleges 





Tet Mr. Ozment help you qualify at_once for a 
steady government job; $125-$250 month. Write Ozment 
Inst., 225, St. Louis, Mo. 

Tobacco 

Tobacco, postpaid. Good, old, mellowed in_ bulk; 

chewing, smoking $1.50. Chester 


10 pounds $2.25; 
‘enn. 











Jolley, Dresden, 

Tobacco, Postpaid.—Good, mild, juicy, red leaf 
chewing, te pounds $2.25. Extra fine smoking, 10 
pounds $1.85, A. F. Garner, Dresden, Tenn. 

Tobacco, Postpaid. -- Guaranteed best mellow, juicy 
leaf chewing, 5 pounds 50 $2.75. Best smoking 
20c pound. Mark Hamlin, hgent. Sharon, Tenn. 

Tobacco, prepaid, guaranteed. “Chewing, 5 pounds 

.40; 10 pounds $2.50; smoking, 5 pounds $1; 10 
pounds $1.80. W. B. Adams Pool, Sharon, Tenn. 





Leaf sonore —aencenaeee best quality. Chewing, 
5 pounds $1.50; 10, 50; smoking, 10, $1.50. Pipe 
free. Pay postman. ‘Gaited Farmers, Bardwell, Ky. 





Essex 
Registered Essex. Satisfaction guaranteed. W. J. 
Bargeron, Sardis, Ga, 


Tennessee Red Leaf.—Mild and sweet; 10 pounds 
icked chewing, $2.40; pounds mellow smoking, 
= 60. You pay postage. Collier Tobacco Pool, Mar- 
n, 


The Progressive Farmer 





| FARM NEWS IN BRIEF 


eras bss a 


IX ateak and i sale lambs 

weighing nearly 37,000 pounds were 
sold at the third and “clean up’ codpera- 
tive lamb sale held at Montgomery last 
week. Top lambs brought 9% cents per 
pound, No. 2’s 6 cents per pound, and 
culls 3 cents. Fat sheep brought from 


3 to 5 cents per pound. Sixteen purebred 


Hampshire and Southdown rams were 
sold to sheep breeders. 
Alabama cattlemen are stocking 


their beef herds with a greater number 
of registered bulls than ever before in 
the history of the cattle industry, accord- 
ing to Harry E. Snow, manager of the 
Montgomery Stockyards, who reports that 
since March, 230 registered Hereford 
bulls have been sold through the stock- 
vards. 


Dairymen of Monroe County, Ga, 
held a mass meeting at Forsyth on Sat- 
urday, June 28, says the Monroe Adver- 
tiser. A program of special interest to 
dairymen was given, including as speak- 
ers C. A. Sockwell, of Covington, a prac- 
tical dairy farmer; Major Mellett, of 
Jackson, president of the Georgia Milk 
Producers’ Association, and Dr. A. Cham- 
lee of Bessie Tift College. 


Bulletin, No. 232, “Experiments With 
Legumes in Alabama,” has just been is- 
sued by the Alabama Experiment Sta- 
tion. It is by R. Y. Bailey, assistant 
agronomist, J. T. Williamson associate 
agronomist, and J. F. Duggar, research 
professor in farm management. The bulle- 
tin is 45 pages in length and gives data 
showing how farmers can make poor land 
rich and thus enlarge their income. Copies 
may be had on request to the Alabama 
Experiment Station, Auburn. 


A terrific wind and hailstorm swept 
across Colquitt and Worth counties, Ga., 
on Saturday, June 21, leaving behind 
enormous crop damage, says the Moultrie 
Observer. Hundreds of pigs, hogs, and 
chickens were killed, and at least one 
mule was pelted to death by the _hail- 
stones. Forty to fifty thousand acres, 
over half of which was in cultivation, 
suffered damage, in many cases the loss 
being complete. The storm was more or 
less general over South Georgia, but 
these two counties were heaviest hit. 


Colbert County, Alabama, farmers 
studied the best methods of cultivating 
crops at a cultivator school held the past 
week on seven farms, reports the Shef- 
field Standard. W. H. Gregory of the 
Alabama Extension Service, was in charge 
of the demonstrations. 








Vinegar 


scar, White and Red, 50 gallon barrels, 
. E. Harrison, Dublin, Ga. 


15c gale 





Help Wanted 7 


middle aged white 
Write for pat 
i Texas. 


Wanted.—Honest, respectable, 
couple for help on good Texas farm. 
ticulars. Baldridge Farm, San Gabriel, 


Men Wanted.—We pay your railroad fare to Nash- 


ville. Let us train you to be an expert automobile 
mechanic and help you get a good job. The cost @ 
you is sma No negroes taken. For free booklet 


write Nashville Auto School, Dept. 241, Nashville, 


Tennessee. 


Agents Wanted 


Fruit Trees for Sale. — Agents wanted. 
Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 


Get our free sample case. Toilet Articles, Flavor- 
ings and Specialties. Wonderfully profitable. LaDerma 
Co., Dept. RB, St. Louis, Mo. 


We start you without a dollar. Soaps, Extracts 
Perfumes, Toilet Goods. Experience unnecessary. Cat 
nation Co., 651, St. Louis. Mo. 








Concord 











Amazing profits selling new Tablecloth. Looks like 
linen. Wash like oilcloth. Samples free. Bestev® 


Co., 144 Irving Park Station, Chicago. 


You are wanted to Resilver Mirrors at home. 
able business plating autoparts, tableware, etc. 
Sprinkle, Plater, 530. Marion, Indiana. 

Make big money selling Hair Straightener to colnet 
people. Write for free sample and terms to agents 
Marcellene Chemical Company, 1919 W. Broad, Rich 
mond, Va, 





Profit- 
Write 








——S— 
Sell Fruit Trees.—Summer work for farmers, teache® 
and others. Profitable and pleasint. An excellent sid® 
line. Write for terms. Concord Nurseries, Dept. % 


Concord, Ga. 
Agents.—Make a dollar an hour Sell Mendets, # 
patented patch for instantly mending leaks in all ut 
sils. Sample package free. Collette Mfg. Co., Dept 
701, Amsterdam, N. ry 








i 


dete new mystifying, human-lil® 
auto alarm, when car is touched. Endorsed by po 
departments everywhere, Crow marvel at_it. 
clearing $25 daily. Exclusive territory. Free samp) 
offer. Write Allied Industries, Inc., Suite 395, G 
Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa. 





“Stop thief,” 
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= 
he Trend of the Market 
La yf the M 
ryVHE following represent average prices at designated markets, except 
| peanuts, which are for Georgia shipping points :— 
Pre-war 
icago:— Last Week Month Ago Year Ago (1910-14 
Peanuts, No. 1 Spanish, shelled, tb.. .$0.055% $0.05% $0.06% 
Pot Co ee 2.75 *270 2.1214 1.74 
Hogs, GVerTAGE, CW. wccccceseces § 90) 10.00 10.85 7.94 
Steers, medium, native, cwt. ........ 9.64 10.79 13.62 fae 
Euqs, ordinary firsts, dos. .......... 191% 18% F.2834 +.20¥Y 
Hens, ltve, TW..cccceccvevecceceses Ps 22Y4 24 3% 
Matico Git Mi ers ei, reas i 32, 31 4Y, 251, 
IVheat. No. 2 red winter, bu. ....... SOW 1.13% 1,223 1.07 
Corn, No. 2 ONBIEs: OB. sv08 eves al S9Y% 93% 4M, 
Oats, No. 2 white, bu. ........... 38 41% 47 45M 
Hay. No. 1 timothy, ton ......02.+4. 19.50 19.50 18.50 17.30 
Vew York: 
Cotto middling. ae ere .1325 .1620 1830 1330 
Potatoes, Va., Norf’k, se 1 best, bkt. 3.6214 $7.75 Cag ne rr 


Vo Round IV hite. 


t Fresh firsts. t Fla. Sp. 


Rose. 
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“VAC CINATE POULTRY NOW | 
By J. H. WOOD 

Poultry Editor, Bas Progressive Farmer | 
N? DISEASE causes more late sum- 
+ mer and early winter trouble and 
loss than chicken pox or_ sorehead. 
Chicken pox does not cause such heavy 


mortality except in a 
few cases but 
cause a drop in egg 
production when 
prices are high. 
Chicken pox also 
weakens the hens and 
leaves them more 
susceptible to colds, 
roup, canker, and 
other very serious 
diseases. 


does 





J. H. WOOD 


few years a large 
work has been done 
means and methods of stop- 
ping or minimizing losses from chicken 
pox. Practical tests have demonstrated 
the practicability of vaccinating for chick- 
en pox. 

Obtain Reliable Vaccine.—The first 
requirement is a good vaccine. It is ad- 
visable to use a chicken pox vaccine made 
by reliable regulated firms of reputation. 
The writer would not recommend mixed 
vaccines that are advertised to prevent 
practically all the troublesome diseases of 
poultry. Such vaccines have given good 
results in many cases but have also ruined 
flocks in many instances. 


the past 
research 


During 
amount of 
to ascertain 


In many 
visable 


states it is necessary and ad- 
to obtain the vaccine through a 
licensed veterinarian. It is not necessary 
to hire someone else to do the vaccinat- 
ing, as the method of administering is 
simple and easy. Explicit directions are 
furnished with each lot of vaccine. The 
procedure generally recommended is to 
pull out two or three feathers on the leg 
and paint with the vaccine preparation. 

Time to Vaccinate.—Having decided 
upon a reliable vaccine, the next impor- 
tant point is to vaccinate at the proper 
time. When a fowl is vaccinated it is 
given a mild case of chicken pox and its 
body builds up an immunity against the 
disease. This immunity will last the life 
of the average fowl. It is best to give 
the chicken the disease during the sum- 
mer when the weather is agreeable to the 
chicken’s health and at a time when the 
chicken is not over developed and work- 
ing sexually. In other words, chickens 
Should be vaccinated during the summer 
When through the danger period of brood- 
ing and before they start laying. 


Many breeders have made the mistake 
ot Waiting until cold weather when hens 
are in production and the disease appears 
naturally. The result of such late vac- 
| “mation has been disastrous in many cases. 


When possible it is best to vaccinate all 
the young stock at one time, the rea- 
Son for this practice being that vaccinated 
Chickens are likely to spread the disease 
to non-vaccinated pens. 





all surplus cocker- 
disposed of. 


Before vaccinating, 
els and all culls should be 
It is all right to wait until the oldest 
hatch is almost matured and the later 
hatches weigh well over a pound and then 
vaccinate all at one time. 

The cost of vaccine will be from 1% to 
4 cents per chicken, depending upon the 
locality and the quantity ordered. Money 
breeders order- 
quantity dis- 


14 


saved by several 


and obtaining 


can be 
ing together 
count. 
While some will complain about the cost 
of vaccinating, it should be remembered 
that it will only take a slight drop in egg 
production or small mortality to 
much more than the cost of vaccination. 


lose 


| PEACH PROSPECTS 


HE peach crop produced in the ten 

Southern States in 1930 is expected 
to be one of the smallest harvested in re- 
cent years. Based on prospects at the be- 
ginning of June, the crop is expected to 
total 9,924,000 bushels, which would be 
15 per cent smaller than a year ago and 
45 per cent below the average crop raised 
during the past five years. 

Georgia growers expect to harvest a 
crop of 5,250,000 bushels compared with 
2,880,000 a year while in Alabama, 
the crop is estimated at 810,000 bushels 
compared with 504,000 bushels grown in 
1929. The crop in Arkansas is practically 
a failure and the seven other states in 
the Southern group report sharp de- 
creases in the crop as compared with re- 
cent years. 


ago 


This year’s peach crop in the South- 
ern States, as estimated, is the smallest 
since 1923, when 9,534,000 bushels were 
produced in this section. In that year, 
prices at the farm in this section aver- 
aged $1.74 per bushel. Last year, when 
11,716,000 bushels were produced, South- 
ern farmers received an average of only 
$1.35 per bushel for their peaches. In 
the last week of June, Georgia Hileys, 
U. S. No. 1, brought as high as $3 per 
bushel basket in carlots, f.o.b. Macon. 

GILBERT GUSLER. 





| CAN COTTON PRODUCTION | 
| BE STABILIZED? | 





(Concluded from page 3) 
assigned as one of its reasons for de- 
nying an application for the exten- 
sion of a railroad that there was already 
a sufficient production of the chief com- 
modity (coal) which would be handled 
by the proposed new line and that on 
this ground there was no necessity for 
its construction. : 

The stabilization of the output of cot- 
ton, one of our major agricultural prod- 
ucts, is as essential a public necessity as 
the stabilization of railroad rates and 
earnings. Carl Williams of the Federal 
Farm Board may be able by agreement 


through the members of local codpera- 
tives to sign up cotton producers so as 
to keep the area planted at not to exceed 
a possible 42,000,000 acres. This may be 
done also when the tenants and small 
landowners who have left their farms re- 
turn. But with price stabilized at a really 
profitable point for a years, the 
enormous new acreage which will be add- 
ed will either render a controlled acreage 
impossible or even if it were possible, it 
will materially reduce allowable 
which could be planted by the 
farmers. 


Limit the Further Clearing of Land 
= HE remedy is to 
clearing of land for 


few 


acreage 
present 


limit the further 
cotton culture— 


limit it matter of 


as a “public necessity” 
in the same manner as the I. C. C. has 
refused to grant a permit for the con- 


struction of the branch line of a railroad 
on the grounds that existing mines have 
sufficient capacity to satisfy the coun- 
try’s demand for coal. 

How is this to be done? sy the Cot- 
ton States requiring a license betore land 


can be cleared and refusing permits to 


(673 A) 15 
clear additional acreage. The Federal 
Farm Board could and should after a 
lapse of two years, or after a period 
within which the legislature of each 
cotton producing state would be in 
deny the extension of loans to any 
cooperative in any state which had not 
enacted a satisfactory law limiting the 
further land. There is far 
more than enough land of good quality 
already cleared—not than 4,000,000 
of upland of good quality cleared 
not in use. Why permit additional 
lands to be cleared unless it is the pur- 
of the state legislatures to attempt 
further to depress existing and already 
low farm unless it is their desire 
to complete the program assiduously in 
progress in the past three decades of de- 
stroying the major agricultural interests 


ses- 
sion, 
clearing of 
less 
acres 
and 


pose 


values, 


of the Southeastern States? The lands 
now uncleared were acquired by their 
present owners without the earning 


which attaches to cleared lands 
owners can develop them 
along the line “of their existing utility.” 
Shall it be 60,000,0C0 acres in place of 
42 000,000 acres for cotton culture? 


capacity 
The present 
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new” for a lifetime 
creosote oil. 


quires no painting. 








Corn Cribs and other farm buildings ‘‘stay 


when built of A& L 


selected Jumber, pressure treated with 


Creosoted lumber resists decay and re- 


AYER & LoR® Tis Co 


| Raney Brana 
E CUNO 
le “GREOSORZ O1L PASVERARS DBC? Ne? 











No threshing. Combs the peanuts from 
Bulletin 1129 has a real money-making 





PEANUT-MACHINE for Fast, Clean Picking 


the vines. 
story tor every peanut grower. 


CARL R. LIVERMON CO., 





No chains to break; no belts. 


Box 76, Roxobel, N. C. 














REDUCED PRICES | 
CERTIFIED CHICKS 
from 200 egg cockerels. Blood Tested. 100% live de 
livery, prepaid. PRICES PER 100 CHICKS 











Catalog Free Utility |. Egy Bred Quality Master Bre@ 
Strain Strain Strain 
ooo le $10.00 $13.00 
Anconas .... 9 10.00 13.00 
W.& Barred Rocks 9.00 12.00 15.00 
is 12.00 15.00 
12.00 15.00 
12.00 15.00 
Light mMaAs ...... 13.00 15.00 19.00 


Per: 190: Assorted $7.50; Large Assorted $8.00. 
DIXIE POULTRY FARMS. Box i0i BRENHAM, TEX, 


CHICKS 6.0.D. S3i,2°%5, Seu" 
best breeds; $1.00 down places 
tman the rest icks Siolivered 
ime. Write for catalog 


352 West 4th St., Lexington, Ky. 














pay 
Kentucky Hatchery, 








BABY CHICKS, Pullets & Started Chicks—Immediate 
Delivery. Barred Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes, a Rocks, 
White and Buff Orpingtons. Giants, Brown or White 
Leghorns and Anconas. Write for prices. 











NORMAN HATCHERIES. Knoxville, Tennessee. 


PATRONIZE OUR BABY CHICK ADVERTISERS 





DRUMM'S SOVEREIGN STRAINS 


Cc. 0. D. CHICKS: Tancred or Barron Leg., per 100: 
Sovereign Grade, $9; Select, $11. Park’s Rocks, Fishel 
Wh. Rocks, Rucker Reds, Fishel Wyan., Byers Orps., 
Sovereign $11; Select $13.50. Eye-opening 48 page cat- 
alogue Free. DRUMM EGG FARMS, Hattiesburg, Miss. 


__..PUREBRED POULTRY 
Narragansett Turkey Book Free 


It tells all about the wonderful new Narragansett 
turkeys which are so easy to raise and lay their eges 
at home with the chickens. It tells how to get started 
with these ‘turkeys that do not wilt and droop and sleep 
and die, but grow and feather up and fatten from the 
day they hatch. Gives records of remarkable results 
with turkeys all over the U. S. Interesting pamphlet of 
instructive ‘‘turkey talk’’ free to farmers. Address 


MOSS J. BEALL, 
and males now half 


Cave City, Ky. 
RN HEN wre. ben pr of 
eight-week-old pullets. Also eggs, etc. Trap ped- 
aed a stock, egg bred 30 years. Tree at 
20 eg: age a= to 320 a8 ie Coteles and sbe- 
cial Sis ulletin free. 
George B. Ferris, 930 Grand Rapids, Mich. 





R. F. D. 10 





Union. 





























































































Whatever 
you have to haul 


























A FORD TRUCK will help get your grain to the elevator at the time 
that suits you best. Ti will speed milk to an early train, or trudge 
beside a combine. And do all your hauling — reliably. 

The Ford truck is strong, powerful, speedy. It is always ready 
to work, to shoulder a paying load ... and to hurry, if need be. It 


will serve you long, and travel every mile at exceedingly low cost. 


Many new features have been incorporated in the chassis of the - 


truck which increase its strength and improve its performance. 
Important among them is the new rear axle, which has a spiral bevel 
gear of special design, with straddle-mounted pinion. The axle 
shafts are heavier than formerly, and because of the three-quarter 
floating construction, they serve only to turn the wheels, -without 
carrying any of the weight of truck or load. 

Two rear-axle gear-ratios are optional. The low gear-ratio 


provides abundant power for moving heavy loads, and for 


The Ford Truck serves you we 





operation under difficult road conditions. For lighter work, af 
for use where greater speeds are frequently needed, the hig 
gear-ratio is offered. 

The 4-speed transmission gives a flexible range of speed af 
power. A large-sized opening in the transmission permits insta | 
tion of a power take-off mounting. 

Other features are the new larger brakes; the heavier front ax 
and spring; more than twenty ball and roller bearings; for 
different kinds of steel; the extensive use of fine steel forgingt 
the Triplex shatter-proof windshield; and the dual rear whee 
available at small additional cost. : 

All of these add value to the Ford truck, increase its ability to 
your work when and how it will profit you most, and help ke 

operating costs at a minimum. Go to your Ford des 


and see how well this truck is adapted to your requireme 





